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WHY COLLEGE? WHY COLLEGES? 


I. M. RuBINOW 


In this article Dr. Rubinow declares that vocational guidance—wise 
guidance toward a proper vocation, which represents the most potent 
single influence in each individual life—is the most important function 
of acollege. He also says that it is perhaps the most neglected function 
something that isn’t being done to any appreciable extent. At any rate, in 
his close acquaintaince with hundreds of students attending college in all 
parts of the country, he hasn't yet found one who seemed ever to have 
heard of college guidance or personnel work. When we asked Dr. Rubinow 
to write about guidance more or less from the parents’ point of view, we 
did not intend to start a debate; but here he says that The Colleges Don't, 
while Dr. Cowdery in the succeeding article says, The Colleges Do, and 
tells how. Perhaps they are both right. Perhaps college students receive 
more actual guidance than they themselves realize, and perhaps guidance 
(or personnel work) is not sufficiently established in colleges to affect more 
than a very small percentage of the students. A great deal is being done, 
as Dr. Cowdery shows; but not nearly enough, as Dr. Rubinow and Dr 


Cowdery would agree. 


HE PALE young man facing me 

i at my desk,—facing at the same 
time the sunlight, which pitilessly 
discloses his unhealthy pallor, high cheek 
bones and stooping shoulders—comes to 
me in quest of advice in regard to a 
problem which at this time may be (and 
certainly appears to him to be) the most 
important decisive problem of his life: 
whether he should or should not go to 
college—and study dentistry. I feel the 
responsibility keenly and am rather in- 
clined to resent it. It is as if he had 


matrimonial errors in a good deal less 
time than it takes to go through college 
And why should this boy, whom I see 
for the first time, want to put part of his 
emotional burden upon me? I have not 
set myself up to act as an occupational 
or educational adviser, but he has heard 
me speak once or twice to groups of 
young people, has read an article or two 
of mine on college problems, and has 
been assured by a friend of his that I 
will give him a patient hearing 

As I look at him, with the searching 





come to ask me, “Shall I marry my best 
girl or not?”’ except that I have known 
youngsters to commit and correct their 
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eye which a physician never loses, even 
if he has long since given up the prac- 
tice of medicine, I am tempted to say: 
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“The first thing you want to do is to see 
a physician, have your lungs examined, 
and have a blood count taken.”” How- 
ever, here I am, in for it, acting as an 
amateur occupational guide because 
neither the high school from which he 
graduated a year ago nor the college 
which he plans to enter in a few months 
bothers very much about it. Well, like 
the benevolent young lady in an isolated 
mountain community, who in absence of 
a regular doctor can take the pulse and 
distribute pills, I can make a try at it. 
I shall act as an occupational guide, phi- 
losopher and friend. I am going to ask 
all possible questions, find out the “how” 
of his life, the “why” of his ambition. 


II 


He is the eldest of three children, 
whose parents just about make a liv- 
ing; he works as assistant manager of a 
shoe store for which he receives all of 
$12 a week (thanks to the NRA), out 
of which he makes a contribution to the 
family budget. No, he is not a brilliant 
student—fair passing marks, but no hon- 
ors or anything like that. Yes, he knows 
that he can take college courses in the 
evening (our municipal university makes 
extensive provision for that) but not the 
courses he needs, for he intends to enter 
the pre-dental course. Any special love 
for dentistry, and why? No, but it is 
understood to be a fair profession, not 
too difficult to study, and they all make 
a living. There is not much chance in 
the shoe business for him. Perhaps he 
may be made manager in a few years 
with some increase in salary, but how 
far can one go in the shoe business 
without any capital? He wants to be his 
own master some day, not to be a hired 
man all his life. 

Does he realize the time and expense 
involved? Oh, yes, six years before he 


can even begin to practice his profession, 
at least some eight years before he can 
expect to make any kind of a living; and 
the parents are not in a position to 
render any assistance. In fact, the with- 
drawal of his contribution to the family 
purse would be a hardship. He would 
not want even to board with them if he 
could not pay for his board, but he 
knows of a nearby city in which the 
dental college fees are lower, and he 
could work on Saturdays, perhaps in the 
evenings, and save during the summer. 
He could get by on $25 to $30 a month; 
and perhaps there may be some way of 
getting a scholarship. 

It is easy to make some sort of pro- 
visional diagnosis and give some advice. 
There are no scholarships, surely not for 
a boy who is just entering college and 
whose academic standing is not excep- 
tionally high; and the problematic re- 
wards of dentistry in eight years from 
today are hardly worth the suffering and 
deprivation to himself and perhaps to his 
family. A combination of professional 
study and a job is not an easy task for 
a young man of his physical make-up. I 
think I have convinced him at least to 
postpone his ambition for another year, 
during which he may save up some 
money (from $12 a week!) so that, for 
the first year, at least, of his college 
career he won't be starving. And then 
again, in a year from now things may 
improve so that he can more easily find 
a part-time job or go back to shoe-selling 
if for some reason he finds college too 
strenuous. It is quite risky to give up a 
job just now. Even $12 jobs are not 
easily found. 

Perhaps he will follow my advice, per- 
haps not. Perhaps he will do well in 
following it and perhaps not, who 
knows? For there is ambition, determi- 


nation, willingness to undergo hardship 
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and privation, and above all, a definite 
goal (even if that goal be the rather 
prosaic one of becoming a dentist). How 
many of the million students in collegi- 
ate departments can claim that much? 
And aren't all these qualities—ambition, 
determination, knowledge of goal, readi- 
ness to undergo hardship for the sake 
of that goal—aren’t these the very 
qualities that, we are repeatedly told, 
have made America what it is today? 
Am I right in discouraging this ambi- 
tion, this definite goal? How do I know? 
Has this boy, or has he not, the special 
abilities to make a good dentist (if there 
are such things as special abilities for the 
practice of dentistry. Is anybody ever 
born a dentist?) And what are the eco- 
nomic conditions in the dental profession 
today? What are they likely to be in 
six or eight years from today? Frankly 
I do not know. It is not my business 
to know. Yet it is the only advice he 
has had or is likely to have. 

He cannot expect to get it from his 
parents, simple folks who may be 
blinded by the hope of raising a son as 
a prosperous professional man. He has 
not received it through the eight years of 
public elementary and high school. He 
will be admitted to college if there are 
vacancies, if his marks are sufficiently 
high, and what is most important, if he 
has the price of tuition. In fact, if he 
had been born to a more affluent family 
he might not have sought any advice at 
all; but upon his present decision his 
entire future life may depend. 


Wl , 


Yet this particular-young man in some 
respects is in a better position than a vast 
majority of the three to four hundred 
thousand youths who annually decide to 
enter college or who have that decision 
made for them. As far as I can ascertain 
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—and I very much doubt whether there 
they 
Certainly not 


are any reliable data on the subject 
don’t know for. 
“what for’ in relation to their adult life 
At least that is my impression, not so 
much from the memories of my own col- 
lege days, which belong to quite another 
day and generation, but after seeing three 
of my own children through college and 
meeting dozens of their friends and col 


what 


leagues and hundreds of other youths of 
college age through years of my work, 
which brings me in contact with college 
youth. And while I am told and I read 
of the development of occupational guid 
ance work in high schools, colleges and 
universities, and would not want to pass 
any hasty or superficial criticism, I am not 
aware that any substantial progress has 
been made in that direction during recent 
years. Surely there was no trace of any 
influence of such occupational guidance 
in the college history of any one of my 
children. 

Perhaps my statement may sound like 
something of an exaggeration. There 
are, of course, many reasons and motives 
for going to college. There is still a small 
minority of youngsters, future professors 
and research'men, who are moved by a 
genuine old-fashioned quest for scientific 
knowledge, but it is a small minority in 
deed. There is, we are told, a more wide 
spread desire for general education and 
culture. But I am very much afraid that 
in the vast majority of cases it is the lure 
of college life, its freedom from responsi- 
bility, from worry, from economic pres- 
sure and hard work, that proves the great- 
est attraction as far as the student is con- 
cerned. Convention and the herd spirit 
move the father. The social distinction 
of a college diploma throws its spell over 
the mother. Everybody is doing it, there- 
fore it must be the right thing to do. 
Everybody is doing it and it seems to pay. 
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Well, that much that has 


changed during the last four or five years. 


there is 


There is grave doubt now whether it does 
pay in definite terms of economic advan- 
tage. If all the professions have suffered 
during these years and many young pro- 
fessional workers are hard put to it to 
earn a living, the position of the average 
college graduate without a professional 
training, without even any definite plans, 
is ten times more tragic. The tragedy has 
hardly been studied, and has certainly not 
been measured, even though estimates 
have been made that there are nearly a 
million and a half high school and college 
graduates vainly looking for jobs who 
have never as yet had any employment ex- 
perience and for that reason are not regis- 
tered with the gruesome number of un- 
employed. Whether the figure be exag- 
gerated or not, it is quite certain that of 
the 100,000 or so who graduate each year 
from American colleges a very small pro- 
portion during the last five years have 
found occupations. There are probably 
many times as many who quit before 
graduation, for let us not forget that in 
1930 there were 750,000 collegiate stu- 
dents in the four-year course and only 
92,000 baccalaureate degrees were con- 
ferred. 

Some of the graduates, of course, con- 
tinue in professional schools, some have 
obtained work mostly of a very simple 
character and at a very low rate of re- 
muneration, competing with the non- 
college man and woman in low-grade of- 
fice work and salesmanship. Progressive 
department stores are now able to require 
a college diploma for the lowest position. 
The majority of girl graduates probably 
stick around the house reverting to the 
Victorian psychology of waiting for a hus- 
band. The boys may “join father’s busi- 
ness” if there is a business to join. 


IV 

Pompous statesmen who continue to 
make grandiloquent commencement ad- 
dresses have toned them down somewhat. 
They may not advise their audiences ‘‘to 
go out and conquer the world” as they 
did with deep conviction less than five 
years ago. They urge caution and above 
all patience and, of course, hope and 
faith. The situation is only temporary. 
The depression cannot last forever. The 
New Deal is already lifting the cloud. 
People are going back to work, etc., etc., 
etc. 

Well, for one thing, all this is not 
happening as rapidly as we were induced 
to think and hope. It may not be any 
one’s fault but it just isn’t the fact, and 
the absorption of the old labor- force will 
take a considerable length of time. All 
that may be serious enough, but even 
more serious is the position of the intel- 
lectual worker, the professional man or 
the white-collar man—in short, the posi- 
tion of the college man. 

There are many reasons for this. To 
begin with, the average working hours 
of the white-collar worker, whether intel- 
lectual or routine, are not being materially 
cut by the NRA as they did not exceed 
the NRA standards in the past; and sec- 
ondly, there had been noticed the begin- 
ning of overcrowding of the professions 
and particularly of the ranks of non-spe- 
cialized intellectual workers even before 
the crash came. Nevertheless the num- 
ber of students and graduates continues 
to increase; it has increased by some 150 
per cent within the ten years, 1920 to 
1930. And lastly, most intellectual, even 
many professional workers, while of 
course not idlers or parasites, because 
they work hard enough, are non-pro- 
ducers in the stricter meaning of the 
term. They are being supported largely 
out of the social surplus, and as this sur- 
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WHY COLLEGE? 


plus has been dwindling the demand for 
intellectual labor is also dwindling. This 
refers to such occupational specialties as 
poetry, music, dramatic art, literature, 
journalism, or even teaching. The strug- 
gle for existence is becoming more and 
more acute and the competitive advantage 
of a college degree in that struggle is be- 
coming smaller and smaller, both because 
of a rapidly increasing supply and per- 
haps, for all we know, a slowly declin- 
ing demand. 

One result of this new situation, this 
over-production of the intellectual prole- 
tariat (which is new only in our country 
but has been the prevailing situation in 
Continental Europe for many years), is 
that college graduates are learning to 
descend somewhat in the social and the 
economic scale of employment. One is 
no more surprised to recognize a college 
man not only in the floor walker but the 
head usher of a cafeteria or even the taxi 
driver. 

Now this is not necessarily a misfor- 
tune if taken by itself and considered 
somewhat impersonally and theoretically. 
If the difference between the college- 
trained man or woman and his or her less 
fortunate colleague is only the degree of 
“general culture” achieved—and what 
other difference is there?—then the gen- 
eral penetration of “high culture” into 
lower economic strata is only to be wel- 
comed. It is the fundamental theory of 
democracy that participation in the 
achievements of a gradually developing 
civilization must not be limited to a cer- 
tain part of society only. And as modern 
Organization of industry promises (or 
threatens?) to give a good deal more 
leisure even to those fortunate enough to 
possess a “full-time job’’ (whatever that 
may mean, in view of the continuous de- 
mand for shorter and shorter hours so as 
to expedite the reemployment of the idle) 
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higher culture, which is so often inter- 
preted to mean education for leisure 
rather than for work, should certainly not 
be a handicap and may become even a 
Why, one 
may ask, isn’t the situation parallel to 


and simply a further extension of, the de 


necessity to the toiling masses 


velopment of high schools, whose student 
body has doubled practically every ten 
years during the last forty years, has in- 
creased from 350,000 in 1890 to 4,800,- 
000 in 1930, from six per cent of the ag« 
group 15 to 19 years old in 1890 to over 
40 per cent in 1930. 

Well, it isn't. 
solid reasons, partly purely economic, 
partly socio-psychologic, why this simple 
analogy will not hold, and why it has 
elements of danger, perhaps to the gen- 
eral situation and certainly to the indi- 
And per 


There are at least three 


vidual college-trained youth 
haps right here may be found the most 
serious error committed by the American 
college as a system, that insofar as it had 
thought of the problem at all it had 
lightly assumed this parallelism and let it 
go at that. 
Vv 

What are these three reasons? 

First, the cost of the maintenance of 
the youth in college between 18 and 22 
is a very much greater financial burden 
than that of the younger children of 14 
to 18. Certainly the economic conditions 
of the last four years must have reduced 
the number of families able to maintain 
children at college without any hardship; 
and as the number of students has contin- 
ued to increase, and the number of fami- 
lies struggling through all kinds of hard- 
ships to maintain them in college has in- 
creased even at a faster rate, college edu- 
cation has become a very much 
heavier burden than it was ten years ago. 
Lest we forget—a college student usually 


now 
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means a parent in the fifties; and except 
in the upper economic strata earning Ca- 
pacity is not increasing but on the con- 
trary begins to drop after the age of fifty 
has been reached. 

Second, neither sound economics nor 
sound educational theory nor sound men- 
tal hygiene can approve postponement of 
entrance into productive occupations un- 
til well along in the twenties. Such post- 
ponement may be inevitable for learned 
professions which require more time for 
highly technical training. This may be 
unfortunate from the point of view of a 
healthy development of personality, but 
it just cannot be helped. But low-grade 
office work, stenography, salesmanship, 
etc., do not need to be delayed until the 
age of 22 or later. Yet by delaying it 
thus because of the artificial demand for 
a college education we postpone the ma- 
turing of personality (no better test of 
such maturity exists than ability for eco- 
nomic self-dependence). We postpone 
reasonable chances for fair economic suc- 
cess, postpone chances for a normal sex 
life and formation of a new family, with 
all the serious consequences this may 
imply. 

The third, which may be the most 
serious difficulty, is that our college spirit 
all through is attuned not only to post- 
ponement and delay of this economic ad- 
justment but to making it more difficult. 

Why? Because with all the material 
and one might say the statistical adjust- 
ment to democratic ideas, our colleges by 
and large have retained all of the old 
aristocratic class spirit which may have 
been natural and necessary when colleges 
were intended only to train clergymen 
and gentlemen. 

There are two definite doctrines which 
colleges teach to hundreds of thousands 
of collegiate students in addition to all 
the sciences and “ologies.’’ These are 


taught in college catalogs, in commence- 
ment speeches, and on every festive 
occasion. 

One doctrine is that college training 
is a preparation for leadership (every boy 
in school must understand that some day 
he may be President; that is the true 
American spirit). This doctrine which 
may have had some sense, say, in 1870, 
when there were altogether less than 25,- 
000 college students or less than one stu- 
dent for 150 youths of college age, but 
it is senseless now when there are a mil- 
lion of them and one out of nine goes 
to college. It is a doctrine which when 
inculcated in the minds of impressionable 
adolescents must incapacitate them for a 
position in the rank and file, or at least 
make them unhappy at it, and render the 
process of adjustment later on more diffi- 
cult. 

And the other doctrine is that non- 
vocational education has a higher cultural 
value than education for life and work. 

Of course, many university presidents 
will indignantly deny this, particularly 
presidents of our great democratic state 
universities supported by taxation and 
crowded with the sons and daughters of 
our farming population, but the general 
tone and philosophy of college life in 
America is not created on these campuses. 
There are, of course, agricultural, engi- 
neering and pedagogical schools, but the 
candidate for an A.B. continues to look 
down upon those whose sole reward will 
be a B.S. or a B.Ph. or B.Ed. But why 
and wherefore this preference for arts as 
against science, philosophy or education 
in this very practical, matter-of-fact coun- 
try of ours? Because the official program 
of the college in virtue of an old and now 
obsolete tradition is still “culture.” How 
many lectures, sermons and magazine ar- 
ticles have been written to prove that 
college education must be cultural and 
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not vocational! How many college deans 
have told to how many thousands of stu- 
dents that ‘while many opportunities for 
supplementary earnings may be found on 
the campuses still to get the best out of 
four years of college one should be free 
from the obligation to work for a liv- 
ing” !—a piece of advice eminently sound 
when given to the serious student of 
science or the hard-working professional 
student, but only a bit of silly indulgence 
in reference to the student of ‘‘arts’” (God 
save the mark!) 

The inevitable result? That no thought 
is even instilled in the student's mind as 
to the selection of a profession or any 
economic activity. What vocational ad- 
visers are now doing I frankly confess 
I do not know, but it is strange that in 
all my contacts with college students I 
never even heard them referred to. Ap- 
parently the college asks no questions and 
volunteers no advice,—very little even in 
the selection and organization of the 
course. If Egyptian Archaeology appears 
on your schedule next to French Drama, 
why Egyptian Archaeology it will be, and 
a sufficient defence will be that it is an 
extremely cultural study. Lest we forget, 
there is still a body of opinion, mostly 
emanating, to be sure, from professors of 
classical languages, that a few years’ study 
of Latin and Greek is good for anybody's 
soul. 

One might say it is up to the parents, 
particularly up to the father, to give this 
practical advice, but such a suggestion is 
made in absolute disregard of all experi- 
ences with adolescent psychology, which 
so often resents parental advice for no 
other reason than that it is parental. But 
even if it were not for this psychoanalytic 
interpretation, how many parents, blinded 
by their love or own ambitions or paren- 
tal vanity, are able to appraise their chil- 
dren’s capacities and trends? How is the 
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overworked father in the middle fifties, 
who has to carry an increased burden of 
economic responsibility in face of declin 
ing physical powers, to find the time to 
make an objective appraisal of all the 
economic opportunities, particularly when 
considers 


in the cases he 


himself an economic failure and for that 


majority ol 


reason alone does not have the courage 

to lay down the law to his children? 
The results? 

consideration of the whole program of 


Sometimes a panicky re 


study during the senior year when the 
imminence of entrance into the world of 
reality suddenly becomes apparent; or 
hopeless, helpless drifting for years after 
graduation. Here is a dreamy boy, scan- 
tily maintained through four years of col 
lege by a “generous” child-caring institu- 
tion in which he was raised, and allowed 
to go on with his study of English period 
literature for four years without any on¢ 
in the whole university apparatus giving 
a tinker’s whoop as to what is to be 
come of him after graduation: a year 
later he is found washing dishes in a 
Chinese restaurant. There would be no 
difficulty in multiplying gruesome exam 
ples of this kind. 
VI 

Entrance and promotion and gradua 
tion examinations, counts and points and 
hours, papers and theses and marks, all 
this is regulated and regimented. But 
not the one thing, the early recognition 
of the unfortunate fact that no matter 
how well a man may be trained for the 
enjoyment of his leisure, it takes a regu 
lar job to make that leisure possible, and 
that maladjustment at work is produc- 
tive of much greater suffering and is 
much harder to correct than maladjust 
ment at play. 

I make no claim to professional stand- 
ing in either psychology or philosophy. 
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There may be a great deal of merit in the 
view so often taught that after all one al- 
ways lives in the present and, therefore, 
should not try to live in the future, that 
the educational period must be taken as 
a slice of life and not merely as a prepa- 
ration for life. All this and more of it 
may be scientifically sound, but none of 
it changes the fundamental fact that after 
the comparatively short period of formal 
institutional education at somebody else’s 
expense there comes the longer period of 
life and work; that more misfits in life 
are made at work than at play; and that 
as one grows older, work becomes more 
and more important and absorbing, even 
from an emotional point of view. If all 
our educational apparatus fails to make 
this process easier, what, I pray, is the 
meaning of education? 

The situation, after all, is very sim- 
ple, or at least it so appears to one of 
the older generation who must worry not 
only for himself but for his grown-up 
children as well. College life takes four 
years. Life expectancy at 22 is over 40 
years, or ten times as long. Training 
for the occupation which is to fill these 
40 years and a wise selection of that oc- 
cupation must obviously come in the be- 
ginning, not in the middle, or at the end. 
There is no similar time limitation upon 
cultural development. The latter is not 
competitive. It is under no obligations 
to make the grade. Vocational training 
is. Cultural development can go on 
leisurely—leisurely in both _ senses: 
slowly and during the hours of leisure. 
Vocational training must be more concen- 
trated; for one reason, because it must be 
obtained while there is still parental sup- 
port. These considerations appear so ob- 
vious as to be bromidic. They certainly 
are to the vast majority of responsible 
parents, excepting that numerically in- 
significant minority who can say: “Let 


Johnny play another four years. He is 
too young to go into my business and 
it will keep him out of mischief” (which 
it often does not). 

I do not intend to raise here the hack- 
neyed problem of college athletics, com- 
mercialized or otherwise, but the college 
authorities have one argument to make 
in its defense. The student’s body must 
be taken care of, presumably not merely 
for the purpose of making a better all- 
around college athlete or efficient quarter- 
back, but in order to give the man and 
woman of tomorrow a sounder body, an 
asset throughout all the remaining years. 
But even a strong body and a “‘cultivated”’ 
mind do not guarantee a normal life un- 
less accompanied by a normal “‘living,”"— 
which means a trade or profession,—and 
some satisfaction in the process of mak- 
ing a living, which means occupational 
adjustment. To send out into the world 
some 100,000 men and women at the 
age of 22 without any knowledge of any 
trade and without even any familiarity 
with the problems involved in the selec- 
tion of a trade is—if but the college au- 
thorities understood it—a crime against 
the younger generation. 

What a pity it all is and what a waste! 
Here are the magnificent educational 
plants with all their highly trained minds 
and all the possible scientific apparatus 
at their disposal. Physicians, physical 
culture experts, psychologists, psychiat- 
rists and mental hygienists, with all their 
laboratories to make every possible test 
and examination, are on hand. Students 
of economics and social science, experts 
in every possible branch of productive ac- 
tivity are here. They know about the 
economic structure and the needs of the 
past and the present, and ought to be 
able to make some reasonable guesses as 
to the future if anybody can. Everything 
is here to study, both the man and his 
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opportunity; and yet for perhaps 90 per 
cent of the graduates the only available 
source of information remains the father 
or uncle or a casual friend, or blind 


} chance. 
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It is not that I am pleading for the 
appointment of a vocational guidance de- 
partment, with an expert or two in 
charge. Vocational guidance,—wise guid- 
ance towards a proper vocation, which 
necessarily represents the most potent 
influence in each individual life,—is 
not merely a function of the college. It 
must become the most important func- 
tion of the college. It is about time that 
colleges thought more of life and less of 
antiquated college traditions. Only to the 
extent to which they will fulfill this func- 
tion will they retain their place among 
the nation’s educational rather than 
recreational institutions. 


Vil 


I know full well that many a col- 
lege executive or enthusiastic alum- 
nus who shouts himself hoarse for 
his alma mater while watching the bat- 
tle on the gridiron, will readily dismiss 
this point of view as that of a grouchy 
superannuated parent, but it isn’t parents 


WHY COLLEGES? 


alone who are making this criticism. To 
me the most tragic statement that can 
come from a college graduate, and I have 
heard it a thousand times if I have heard 
it once, runs about as follows: “If I had 
only known four years ago what I know 
now I would have known what to do with 
my four years at college. As it is, they 
look largely like so much time and energy 
wasted. Not only have 
where but I have not even been taught 
the necessity of looking.” 

A whole literature on mental problems 
among college students has appeared dur- 
ing the last ten years or so. Well 
equipped psychologic and psychiatric de- 
partments in colleges are studying the 
causes of mental and emotional difficul 
ties of adjustment of a student to his 
college life. If but a similar investiga- 
tion were made of the parallel problems 
of adjustment to life after leaving col- 
lege there might be some very startling 
results. Only too often the responsibility 
for a college student's mental difficulties 
is thrown back upon abnormal conditions 
of the home from which he comes, but 
at least this much of a defense can be 
made for the average home: it is not run 
by experts. The college presumably ts. 
How far has it met its responsibilities? 


no- 


I gotten 
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Members of the National 


Vocational Guidance Association are 


requested to heed the call, in this issue, for nominations for officers for 


the year 1934-35. See page 87. 
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The President of the American College Personnel Association here 
gives us a general survey of personnel work in colleges—its importance, 


its scope, and its trends. 


He employs a broad definition, and points out 


that not all the personnel work that is being done is called by that name. 
In conclusion he says that ideally the whole college or university is per- 
meated with the idea and spirit and engaged in the practice of personnel 
work, and that all the staff members, from the president down, are 
personnel workers. This article is prefatory to others dealing with partic- 
ular phases of the subject. One of these—relating to vocational try-outs at 
Radcliffe—will be published in the January issue of this magazine. 


TUDENT personnel work is a vital 

S part of the program of all colleges 
and universities. Because of a lack 

of uniform application of the term “‘per- 
sonnel” such a statement will produce a 
varied picture to different readers. A 
psychiatrist on the staff of a large eastern 
university—himself carrying on high- 
gtade personnel work—was recently 
asked in conversation what is his relation 
to the Personnel Director of his institu- 
tion. His reply was that there is no 
occasion for relations to or with the “per- 
sonnel organization and its director.” 
Pressed for an explanation of this reply, 
the psychiatrist pointed out that with 
them the personnel office carries on one 
primary activity—placement in jobs and 
follow-up of graduates. The term “per- 
sonnel” has come in that locality to have 
a meaning limited to that one function. 
In contrast with that situation is the 
description given by Dr. Esther Lloyd- 
Jones of the program at Northwestern 
University.’ Here is being carried on un- 


* Lloyd-Jones, Esther. Student Personnel Work 
at Northwestern University. Harper and Brothers, 
1929, 253 pp. 


der a single director what is probably the 
most comprehensive set of activities to 
carry the label ‘‘personnel”’ in any one in- 
stitution. Between the two extremes 
mentioned are many variations with the 
name applied to one or more activities of 
the list included at Northwestern. Not 
to be overlooked in any consideration of 
personnel work are the programs of con- 
structive service to students in institu- 
tions which, through staff members with 
only traditional academic titles, are main- 
taining and encouraging many or all of 
the functions advertised at Northwestern. 


II—Importance 


The importance of such activities, with 
or without the official label ‘‘personnel,”’ 
rests upon two foundations:—one, the 
assumption that colleges and universities 
exist for the increase of knowledge and 
its dissemination through the training of 
students; and, two, the acceptance of a 
definition of what constitutes personnel 
work. That adopted by the American 
College Personnel Association on the 
recommendation of a committee headed 
by Robert C. Clothier, now President of 
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GUIDANCE IN COLLEGES 


Rutgers, is suitable for the present dis- 
cussion. This states that ‘‘personnel 
work in a college or university is the 
systematic bringing to bear on the in- 
dividual student all those influences, of 
whatever nature, which will stimulate 
him and assist him, through his own ef- 
forts, to develop in body, mind and char- 
acter to the limit of his individual ca- 
pacity for growth, and helping him to 
apply his powers so developed most ef- 
fectively to the work of the world.” * Fol- 
lowing this definition the ardent person- 
nel fan, wishing to bring as many con- 
structive activities as possible under this 
once-popular label, could easily include 
nearly all that is done on a college caim- 
pus. Even the work of the janitors 
should assist in making the student more 
comfortable and healthy and therefore 
more amenable to the instructional and 
educative influences being brought to bear 
on him. 

The formal recognition of the impor- 
tance of the personnel program depends 
upon local acceptance of the application 
of the definition. If the administration 
or coordination of all activities aside from 
academic teaching is the function of a 
personnel director in an institution, the 
recognized importance is obviously large. 
On the other hand, those colleges which, 
without applying the name, are stressing 
the benefit of the individual student by 
providing careful admission procedure, 
constructive guidance, orientation, social 
adjustment services, and subsequent place- 
ment assistance are just as truly recog- 
nizing the importance of personnel work. 

More important than the labeling of 
any list or group of activities as person- 
nel is the spreading throughout the whole 
college organization of the objective of 





* Clothier, Robert C., et al. “College Personnel 
Principles and Functions,” in The Personnel Jour- 
nal, Vo!. X, No. 1, June, 1931, pp. 9-17. 
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the recognition and cultivation of the in- 
dividual capacities of the student. A 
counselor in the vocational guidance of- 
fice, an adviser on academic program, a 
medical or mental hygiene consultant is 
primarily and essentially working under 
the influence of the essence of personnel 
as defined. The classroom lecturer 
discussion leader may give a lucid account 
of himself and his field, may provide a 
common fund of information to 
audience. The vitality of his work and 
his ultimate effect 
greater if his technique and personal in- 
fluence can be such as to arouse individ- 
ual responses. Should to the 
differing members of the class, even if 
separate conferences are necessary, those 
portions of the field of knowledge which 
will best fit into their peculiar interests 
and potential applications in addition to 
a common core of knowledge, the lec- 
turer becomes a personnel worker. In 
its broadest sense, then, important per- 
sonnel work is being carried on wherever 
staff members are cognizant of, and mak- 
ing the effort to work on a basis of, the 
individual differences in the abilities, 
training, experience, and resultant person- 
alities of the students. 

In suggesting the importance of the 
broader implications of the term “person- 
nel” there is no intention of belittling 
those services which have been more uni- 
versally recognized under the label. In- 
stitutions have differed in the number of 
activities allocated in a personnel depart- 
ment. Their nature and relationships 
have depended upon the capacities and 
interests of the responsible director and 
upon the extent to which the academic 
and administrative organization has per- 
mitted a segregated group of activities. 
The beginning and growth of a person- 
nel department has, it is suggested, fre- 
quently been the result of recognizing 


or 
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and correcting a weakness in the service 
already given by the existing academic 
organization. There are instances of the 
reabsorption into academic organization 
of the functions of a personnel staff and 
the elimination of that staff. In outlining 
the scope of personnel work no attempt 
will be made to list just those activities 
which have survived in segregated de- 
partments. Rather will mention be made 
of functions whose successive improve- 
ments seem to have resulted from the 
application of the personnel point of 
view. 
I1I—Scope 

Admission. The entrance requirements 
of many institutions still carry either in 
part or whole the old single list of sub- 
jects in which certified or examined units 
must be presented. In some colleges and 
universities the reasons for these specific 
requirements are deeply imbedded in 
mossy history away from which the in- 
stitution has, to maintain its existence, 
progressed. The day of the college as 
contrasted with the professional school 
with its sole object the training of minis- 
ters of the gospel to produce sermons, 
to lead in social service, to set moral 
examples, and to run the business of the 
church, has passed. But some colleges 
still have the one ticket of admission, 
that pattern of preparatory-school subject 
matter which had, by rule of thumb, been 
found adequate to admit those who 
would become successful preachers. 

The personnel point of view and the 
psychological approach—not just the use 
of intelligence tests—to the problem of 
who are qualified to benefit by the va- 
ried offerings of modern curricula have 
begun to bring about a revolution in at- 
titude and practice. The problem of ar- 
ticulation between preparatory and 
“higher” institutions has forced a flexi- 


bility in requirements permitting individ 
uality in high school programs. A few 
colleges have gone so far as to require 
only evidence of general ability and a 
command of the mother tongue and to 
leave to the secondary schools the re- 
sponsibility for equipping the individual 
student with a foundation in subject mat- 
ter suited to his interests, ambitions, 
abilities, and opportunities. Selective ad- 
mission (a phenomenon partially elimi- 
nated by these economically depressing 
times) has been, under the influence of 
the personnel point of view, becoming 
both horizontal and vertical—that is, find- 
ing minimum levels of general ability 
necessary for successful collegiate achieve- 
ment, and seeking signs of special ability 
and appropriate preparation for discrimi- 
natory acceptance into specialized curri- 
cula. Organization for research and ad- 
ministration in this field has made its ap- 
pearance in individual schools—the Co- 
lumbia and Yale Law Schools, Northwest- 
ern and Stanford Universities—and un- 
der professional association auspices—the 
American Medical Association, the Cali- 
fornia State Bar Association, the Ohio 
College Association. 

Orientation and Guidance. Surveys of 
the vocational desires of entering college 
students seldom reveal more than one- 
third definitely oriented as to an occu- 
pational objective toward which they are 
ready to build a foundation of special- 
ized information and skills. To meet this 
situation the extension of general educa- 
tion through lower-division years is be- 
coming more widely accepted. This per- 
mits additional years in which to acquire 
bases for making decisions. Advisory ser- 
vice supplementing that of the prepara- 
tory schools and aided by organized data 
gathered in connection with college ad 
mission becomes a vital activity at this 
time. Along with the vocational are 
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found the social adjustment problems. 
Vocational counselors report as much if 
not more time spent on personal prob- 
lems of other kinds as in giving voca- 
tional information. Students from small 
communities and high schools of limited 
facilities for socializing influence are 
over-night dropped into a new environ- 
ment confusing with its strange faces 
and freedom from family controls. Col- 
leges are assuming responsibility for ad- 
justments. Data are gathered by means 
of pre-admission application blanks; by 
test programs offered in advance in Fresh- 
man Weeks, or in months before en- 
trance as in the Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Ohio State programs, the Columbia 
Law tests, the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board tests, and the aptitude test 
schedule of Stanford University, Mills 
and Scripps Colleges; or by summer orien- 
tation camp methods as conducted by the 
Stevens Institute of Technology. All of 
these are schemes for individualizing the 
prospective student and procuring details 
about him for future use. 

Freshman Week programs offer an- 
other approach besides fact-gathering; 
that is, the introduction of the new stu- 
dent to his new environment under spe- 
cial conditions. That this process is 
more confusing than helpful has been 
suspected by some who advocate letting 
the new student enter college in its nor- 
mal program, face his problems as they 
come with provision of assistance if and 
when needed. Such assistance can then 
be provided in the form of facts about 
local social organizations, assistance in 
analyzing one’s problems of how to study 
and use time effectively and in adjusting 
to different economic standards, and gen- 
eral personal consultations of a kind 
which can be most helpful if called for 
voluntarily. 

Dr. Anderson in his Psychiatry in 
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Education points out the problem of 
mental and personality mal-adjustment on 
the part of many students otherwise 
headed for future positions of industrial 


The 
psychiatrists to meet these problems is 
urged.' J. E. Walters at Purdue 
shown what a man trained for profes 
do for 


and social leadership. service of 


has 
sional work can 
individuals in need of personality polish 
ing. His methods have included psycho 
logical, mental hygiene, and common 
sense man-to-man approaches Dr. 
Emery and the group of Yale psychia- 
trists, Dr. Mabelle Blake at Smith, Dr. 
Shepard at Stanford, and psychiatrists in 
many other schools are finding the men- 
tal hygiene problems a rich and needy 
field for cultivation. 

The fundamental significance of read- 
ing ability for college success can be in- 
ferred from the correlations between 
scores on the Part III, Reading Ability, 
section of the Thorndike Intelligence Ex- 
amination and college scholarship grades. 
Personnel workers have begun remedial 
work in this field, and that of Edward 
S. Jones at the University of Buffalo is 
a prominent example. 

The Junior Dean plan at Ohio State 
University recognizes the need for ad 
visory service of a combined academic, 
vocational and social type. 
significant that the Dean of Women re- 
cently selected for that institution 1s 
trained and experienced in applied psy- 
chology and particularly in dealing with 
the vocational interests of women. 

The meeting of the economic problems 
of students is essentially of a personnel 
nature. Deans of men and women with 
their responsibility for loan funds, stu- 
dent employment secretaries, scholarship 


(engineering ) 
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‘Anderson, V. V. Psychiatry in Education. 
Harper and Brothers, 1932, 430 pp 
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committees and others charged with the 
administration of means of aiding stu- 
dents toward partial self-support, are fac- 
ing the problem of deciding in the 
cases of individuals where charity and 
pauperization begin. 

In the name of tryout vocational work 
under practical conditions, Antioch Col- 
lege, the Engineering Colleges of the 
University of Cincinnati, Radcliffe and 
Russell Sage Colleges have organized in 
different forms opportunities for students 
to earn and learn from the same activity. 
Careful supervision and personal guid- 
ance in the true personnel spirit can save 
this type of program from exploitation. 
Independent study plans and the guid- 
ance of superior students into special pro- 
grams of this type are a form of person- 
nel work the success of which is yet to 
be established but which offers many fea- 
tures of a promising sort. 

These are only glimpses into some of 
the problems and opportunities for guid- 
ance which are being faced in the name 
of personnel. In addition, hundreds of 
teachers are supplementing their teach- 
ing duties by loaning their home circles, 
their office hours, and frequently their 
recreation periods, to students. In spite 
of the modern blasé attitude of grudg- 
ingly sharing one’s inexperience with 
older people, students do occasionally 
come consciously seeking to draw on the 
accrued interests, intellectual richness, and 
cultured resources of faculty members. 
Who can say that teachers who lend 
themselves to these, even to the neglect 
of research or professional production, 
are not among the most effective per- 
sonnel workers? 

Placement and Follow-up of Gradu- 
ates. The Division of Classification of 
Personnel for the United States Army in 
its war-time service demonstrated the pos- 
sibilities of handling large numbers of 


potential specialized workers in terms of 
their individual qualifications. The stu- 
dent employment secretaries and appoint- 
ment officers of the colleges both antici- 
pated this activity and have followed its 
lead. The record systems, methods used, 
and reports of results, as discussed an- 
nually at the conferences of the placement 
officers, indicate that even before the 
vogue of applying the adjective ‘‘person- 
nel” this activity was infused with the 
spirit we have been discussing. In some 
institutions personnel and placement have 
become too nearly synonymous for a suit- 
able appreciation of other service activi- 
ties. The Bureau of Educational Service 
at Teachers College, Columbia, the Har- 
vard Placement Bureau for teachers and 
school officers, the Colgate method of 
combining applied psychology and job- 
finding, and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania all-university placement service are 
but examples, unique in some features, of 
a large number of effective centers for 
finding suitable positions for the product 
of the colleges. 

Research and Records. In connection 
with other phases of personnel work 
much might be said of the importance of 
records as a basis for intelligent counsel- 
ing. The most active work in the elabora- 
tion and articulating of records has been 
that sponsored by the American Council 
on Education. The associating of the use 
of the continuous record blank with such 
an extensive program as the Pennsylvania 
project and the Cooperative Test Service 
seems like mass action rather than appli- 
cation of the principle of seeking and 
using evidences of individual differences. 
As a matter of fact this represents a fun- 
damental phase in any thoroughgoing 
personnel program, that is, the obtaining 
in usable form of an adequate background 
of mass data to provide group and sub- 
gtoup standards against which to com- 
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pare the individual in order to bring out 
the nature and the extent of his variation 
from his fellows. The tabulations and 
analyses of group data from the already 
mentioned state-wide testing of high 
school seniors in Minnesota, Ohio and 
Wisconsin provide for the colleges up-to- 
date reliable norms by which the relative 
as well as the absolute potentialities of 
an individual student may be estimated. 

The gathering of bibliographical ma- 
terial regarding vocations, as in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan volume’* and the 
series of monographs sponsored by the 
American Council on Education repre- 
sents a type of research providing valu- 
able tool material for counselors. 

The attempt to obtain professional in- 
terest measurements as endorsed by the 
American Council and reported by 
Fryer? constitutes a scientific approach 
still in the research stage, possibly pre- 
maturely used in practical counseling. 
The attempt is to estimate the importance 
of some non-quantitative psychological 
factors which are thought to be vital in 
influencing the extent to which potential 
abilities are used. 

Whereas many academic procedures 
have been the result of current observa- 
tion of readily observable facts, a more 
scientific basis for regulations and pro- 
grams is provided by research of the so- 
called administrative type such as that 
instituted by Dean Johnston at Minne- 
sota, and that carried on in connection 
with the admission programs at Stanford 
and Northwestern Universities. The in- 
vestigations serve not only to accumulate 
and analyze data to confirm observed 
trends but through statistical techniques 


* Parker, W. E., and Moyer, D. H. Vocational 
Intormation: A Bibliography. University of 
Michigan, Officia! Publication, Vol. XXX. No. 
15, 236 pp. 

* Fryer, Douglas. 
Holt, 1931, 524 pp. 
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The Measurement of Interest. 


also serve to provide warnings as to the 
hazards of applying group tendencies to 
individual The 
tween high-school scholarship and col 
lege grades have been found to be pos- 
itive, serving as at least partial justifi 
cation of the practice of requiring rela 
tively high preparatory grades of those 
expecting to succeed in college academi 
work. But the correlation coefficients 
have been disappointingly low. This 
meant that the field of investigation was 
wide open and challenged any institution 
with limited admission to find more ef 
fective bases than grades alone, or the 
combination with grades of personal 
ratings (so colored by class marks), for 
rejecting candidates for admission. 


cases. correlations be 


IV—Trends 


In the field of admission problems, in- 
terest and activity had been focused on 
individual rating and selection by the con- 
stantly increasing demand for college 
training. The economically induced re- 
duction in the pressure for higher edu- 
cation facilities has thrown upon admis- 
sion officers—particularly those of insti- 
tutions of limited resources—an obliga- 
tion to attract rather than select students. 
If under the stress of such circumstances 
any institutions are modifying their re 
quirements for admission and thereby 
changing the talent in their student bod- 
ies, they are providing themselves with 
a self-contained laboratory for study of 
new admission procedures adaptable to 
more normal times. 

Guidance and adjustment services are 
challenged by rapidly changing pictures 
on all sides. Ambitious students of sud- 
denly reduced means are straining the 
usual sources of financial aid. Increasing 
are the number of students whose voca- 
tional objectives are rendered less appeal- 


ing by the reduced number of opportu- 
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nities and the restricted returns on the 
investment for expensive college prepa- 
ration. To meet these conditions coun- 
selors must be even more than ever keen 
interpreters of social, economic and edu- 
cational practices. 

With the financial pressure for econo- 
my in educational budgets institutions are 
reducing staffs and combining functions 
—more and more will teachers of subject 
matter be expected to serve in advisory 
capacities at the expense of the full-time 
counselor. Possibly the result may be a 
more widely disseminated spread among 
teaching staff members of personnel at- 
titude and a reduction in artificially segre- 
gated, imperfectly integrated and aca- 
demically unrecognized personnel work- 
ers. It is quite conceivable that more 
natural and more effective service may 
result provided those functions demand- 
ing technically trained workers are not 
too readily shifted to willing but un- 
qualified persons. 

With the onset of hard times and wide- 
spread unemployment the problems of 
placement have become critical. The 
temptation to find a job at any cost has 
challenged the ideals of placement of- 
ficers. They have been spurred to greater 
energy and ingenuity in finding outlets 
for the college-trained man and woman 
in activities that fit the individual quali- 
fications. Although the size of office 
staffs has been cut the function of place- 
ment service has grown in recognized 
importance and value. 

Personnel administration as a possibly 
unique activity has suffered by the scrutiny 
of critical times. Activities labeled as 


personnel have been found by nature and 
relationship to be functions suitable for 
administration by deans, registrars, vice- 
presidents, or other academic officers of 
recognized educational responsibilities. 
The activities themselves may call for 
special technical backgrounds, as psychia- 
tric, psychological, interviewing, statistical 
or clerical training, but the administration 
and coordination of the activities with one 
another and with other academic func- 
tions calls for sound judgment and edu- 
cational administrative insight. A per- 
sonnel director may be out of place in an 
institution with an effective academic pro- 
gram, intelligent forceful leadership, and 
a sympathetic administrative head. To fit 
local conditions some service activities 
may to advantage be grouped around 
central records, placed in particularly ac- 
cessible office space or combined under an 
available, peculiarly able executive officer. 
The label “personnel” may be unfortun- 
ate if the impression grows that other 
activities lack the personnel quality. 

The importance of personnel work 
seems to be recognized in the tendency of 
institutions to pay more and more at- 
tention to the provision of the services 
we have been discussing but to tie them 
into the normal operation of the aca- 
demic organization rather than leave them 
as segregated units. More personnel 
workers and fewer personnel directors is, 
perhaps, the prevailing mode. 

In the ideal effective college and uni- 
versity, and in terms of the broad def- 
inition of personnel, the president is the 
personnel director, all staff members are 
the personnel workers. 
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The facts and interpretations contained in this article are based upon 


a study supported under grants from the 


Commonwealth Fund and the 


Carnegie Corporation. A complete report will be published under the 
title, “The Prediction of Vocational Success.” The counselors and others 
who attended the Northeastern Regional Conference on Vocational 
Guidance a few weeks ago heard Irving Lorge speak on the principal 
findings and conclusions of what is often briefly called the Thorndike 
Ten. Year Study, with which he has been closely associated. Those who 
did not hear Dr. Lorge’s interesting and significant presentation 
want to read the following article by Professor Thorndike, who directed 
the study; those who did will be glad to have a summary report in print 


Dr. Thorndike says that, on the basis of such facts as were obtained 


/ 


from school records and test scores about boys and girls at age 14, their 
educational careers were predictable with great accuracy; but that there 
was little indication, as proved in the follow-up, as to what their 'voca- 
tional futures would be. Apparently we know in part, and we prophesy 
in part; and now we are learning more about what we can and cannot 


predict by better methods than guessing 


if indeed, in some matters, 


these methods are better! Dr. Thorndike’s study must undoubtedly be 
ranked high in the annals of research, and we are pleased and proud to 
present this contribution to our columns and to the literature of voca- 


tional and educational guidance. 


HE educational and _ vocational 

counselor has no easy task. The 

aphorisms about the ease of ad- 
vising are as untrue as older saws, about 
making for perfection. Aphorisms and 
adages have the doubtful virtue of glib- 
ness. Glibness in evaluating the abilities, 
the powers and the personality of an in- 
dividual in relation to the economic 
milieu of which he will be a part is a 
quicksand. Every aspect of information 
must be considered with shrewdness, sa- 
gacity and skill to avoid the danger of 
over-simplification and of optimism. 


Yet the experience and intellect in- 
herent in counsel need to be checked. 


| fat] 
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II 


The Institute of Educational Research 
in its Division of Psychology has just 
completed a study of the school and work 
careers of some twenty-five hundred boys 
and girls over a period of ten years. In- 
stead of arguing 4 priori as to what a 
person's school record should prophesy 
about his industrial career, we took school 
records up to age 14 and attempted to 
find out how significantly they predicted 
future educational and subsequent indus- 
trial careers. Although human nature is 
extraordinarily specialized, and even 
though the life of a child in school and 
that of a young man or woman at work 
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are different, it was felt that counselors 
base their prophecy on what they know 
of the child at the time the advice is 
given. One such set of facts is found in 
the records of school children up to age 
14 or up to some grade in which counsel 
is given. Another set of facts is derived 
from psychological tests. We recognize 
that the ability to earn a living or to 
enjoy one’s work might be more compli- 
cated than measurements from paper and 
pencil tests. Nevertheless such paper 
and pencil tests are more reliable than 
counselor's judgments. We took the 
measurements of general intelligence, 
knowing that it is not absolutely general, 
and that some people think it is not in- 
telligence. We took a measure of cleri- 
cal intellect. We tested clerical skills and 
activities. These tests measure a minor 
and humble sort of intelligence. We 
tested mechanical adroitness with assem- 
bly tests using a well-known one for boys 
and a new one for girls. From two 
sources of information we have measures 
at or near age 14 of school adjustment 
and progress, of an average of teachers’ 
estimates of ‘‘conduct,” of scholarship or 
work, of regularity of attendance, of in- 
tellect, of clerical ability, and of mechani- 
cal adroitness. 

We now look at the children at age 
22. Each child has been followed 
through personal interview, or by tele- 
phone, or by letter. For most children 
we have information as to the age of 
leaving school, grade reached before leav- 
ing school, scholarship after time of test. 
In addition, we have records of the jobs 
these children have had, with the kind 
of job, the salary earned, the liking for 
the job, and the level of the job. 

There was an extraordinary variation 
in the careers of these children. One per- 
son was earning over $5,000 a year at 
age 21, others had never earned anything. 


Abilities were varied, and subsequent 
vocational success was greatly differenti- 
ated. Some left school immediately, 
others are still attending. The educa- 
tional careers could be prophesied with 
great accuracy from the facts we knew 
at age 14. If we have a person’s score 
at age 14, his subsequent educational 
career can be prophesied. 


Ill 


When, however, we pass from educa- 
tional histories to vocational histories, 
there is a marked change in the predictive 
value of these items. Success at clerical! 
work can be predicted better than success 
at mechanical work or at a mixture of 
mechanical and clerical work. The suc- 
cess of a worker in an office, or a sales 
clerk, can be predicted better than the 
success of an auto repairman, or a plumb- 
er. Yet even in the favored instances 
of clerical workers, the magnitude of the 
predictability of the best composite of 
traits for vocational success is but .31. 
Such a prediction is little better than a 
chance guess. These low correlations 
show that there is little relation between 
salaries earned and psychological and edu- 
cational measurements. Employers do 
not get what they pay for, nor do em- 
ployes earn in relation to their abilities. 
There is little free rational competition 
among employers for services, or amongst 
employes looking for jobs. Salary levels 
are easy conventions. Both employes and 
employers are too easy-going and take 
what they get. 

Job satisfaction, however, cannot be 
predicted with any greater certitude than 
salaries. Satisfaction with one’s work can 
be acquired. Just as people can learn to 
adjust to handling snakes, or drinking 
cod-liver oil, so can employes adjust to 
jobs. With time, they may even like 
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jobs for which they are unsuited, or for 
which they had abhorrence. 

Certain items of an individual's school 
career have been appraised as predictive 
of health, or ability to adjust, or of 
stability. For instance, regularity of 
school attendance has been considered an 
indication of health. Physical health from 
age 18 to 22 bears no relationship to 
attendance records. School conduct, also, 
means nothing for future vocational 
career. We might think it would matter. 
Employers want workers who will be 
punctual, and work with the organiza- 
tion. The fact is that life in school and 
life in industry are so diverse that there 
is no apparent connection. There may 
be some. In the group we followed, 
there were 30 children who were later 
sent to jail, or who turned out to be 
loafers. The school conduct marks of 
this group of social debits were definitely 
worse than the average. 

These conclusions are simple albeit 
disappointing. We used to try to get a 
very bright child into the professions, a 
fairly able child into clerical work, and 
a mediocre child into mechanical or farm 
work. This may be still a good idea. 
We are not dealing with complete histo- 
ries. There is some indication in our 
records and in their statistical analysis 
that the relationship between school rec- 
ord and test measurement at age 14 and 
vocational adjustment at ages 25 to 30 
or beyond will be higher than what we 
found for vocational adjustment at ages 
18 to 22. For, at later ages, we shall 
have the records of the superior individ- 
uals who up to age 22 were still in 
school. One of the interesting findings 
of our study is that one out of ten boys 
went to regular day college. Almost an- 
other tenth went to evening college for 
at least one semester. Forty girls went 
to day college and 25 to evening college. 
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Their educational careers have been well 
prophesied. 

Children that were graduated from 
high school are better than those grad- 
uated from elementary school; just as 
youths who are graduated from colleges 
are superior to high-school graduates. 
But the distribution of lengths of educa- 
tion reveals startling facts. 
of time in school of these 2000 boys and 
girls was almost the same. The grade 
individuals reach is highly correlated with 
their abilities at age 14, but the amount 
of time spent in school bears little re 
lation to these measurements of ability. 
There were 785 boys in the eighth grade 
in 1922. We selected the 40 who were 
best and the 40 who were poorest in the 
abilities measured at age 14. Society 
gives the top 40 just four months more 
schooling than the bottom 40. The abler 
children may start to go to school 
younger, and get more kindergarten, but 
they only attend school four months 
longer. The top 40 with the additional 
four months achieve high school gradua- 
tion, whereas the bottom 40 just finish 
gtade school. It is not as profitable to 
give a years education to the bottom 
40 as it is to give it to the top 40 
People who can make excellent use of 
educational opportunity should have it 


The length 


Practically no attention is given these 
extraordinary facts about the distribution 
of education. The guidance movement 
can achieve results in educational prog- 
nosis. All our findings guarantee such 
benefit. There is greater opportunity for 
social good in furthering reasonable se- 
lection for and distribution of education 
than in vocational recommendation. 


IV 


Ours is not the only study in voca- 
tional follow-up. Our study has been 
preceded in time by at least three im- 











portant investigations. In Cincinnati, 
from 1911 to 1915, Mrs. Woolley meas- 
ured girls and boys at age 14 and fol- 
lowed some cf them to age 17. In her 
test battery there were no tests of clerical 
or mechanical aptitude. She used a mis- 
cellany of tests. The average of her 
varied battery would give results like that 
of our intelligence test. There was but 
a very low correlation between her tests 
and later success measures. 

There are two other valuable investi- 
gations which included a follow-up of 
the vocational careers of boys and girls 
who had been tested (and also, in these 
investigations, advised). The first was 
made in London by F. M. Earle and 
others of the staff of the National In- 
stitute of Industrial Psychology, directed 
by C. S. Myers, and advised by a dis- 
tinguished group of educators, social 
workers and psychologists. The second 
was made in Birmingham by Allen and 
Smith, who were trained under Myers and 
had full cooperation from those engaged 
in the London inquiry. 

We shall not describe these investiga- 
tions in detail, but only sufficiently to 
make certain conclusions intelligible. In 
London the tests were made in 1925 and 
1926 of children from 13 years 9 months 
to 14 years, and their industrial histories 
ran from 2 years 7 months to 4 years 
thereafter. The examination of the school 
record, the testing, and the personal in- 
terviews were elaborate, painstaking and 
representative of the very best that the 
world had to offer at that date. A care- 
ful medical examination was also made, 
and the implications for vocational life 
recorded. Expert and sagacious coun- 
selors studied the facts for each child and 
gave him the best advice they could as to 
general and special lines of work to seek 
or avoid. They recorded the advice 
they gave to each, and later compared 
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the success of those whose work was most 
congruous with the recommended work 
with the success of those whose work was 
less so. 

The measures or symptoms of success 
which they used were length of tenure, 
employers’ ratings of satisfactoriness, and 
employes’ ratings of liking or disliking. 
They found that when the job was like 
the sort which they had recommended as 
suitable and at which they had predicted 
success, the tenure was longer, the em- 
ployer more often satisfied, and the boy 
or girl more often contented, than when 
the job was unlike the sort recommended. 
The facts are presented somewhat opti- 
mistically, and most readers will tend to 
conclude that they are in sharp contrast 
with our modest claims for the predictive 
value of facts known at age 14. But the 
degree of correspondence between the 
vocational histories and the recommenda- 
tions or predictions was, in fact, of the 
same order of magnitude as those re- 
ported by us. 

The correlations are, as with us, higher 
for girls than for boys, and higher for 
the employers’ ratings, which are akin to 
our item of earnings, at ages 18 and 20, 
than for the employes’ likings, which are 
closely akin to our items of interest in the 
job, at ages 18 and 20. If actual earnings 
replaced the employers’ estimates, the .19, 
.16, .31 and .35, would presumably have 
been lower. 

There is thus no conflict between the 
London results and ours. If the careers 
of the 600 boys and girls studied in Lon- 
don are followed to age 22, and if mea- 
surements of tenure, earnings, dignity of 
job, and liking for job are then correlated 
with congruity with the recommendations 
or prophecies made at the time of the 
test, the correlations should be somewhat 
higher than ours, because the tests and 
interviews included determinations of in- 
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NEW DEAL IMPLICATIONS 


terests, temperament, and physique, while 


ours did not. But there is little probabil- 
ity that they will be much higher. 

The Manchester study reports flatter- 
ing results. These results are attributable 
to the way success is measured. Voca- 
tional success was measured by employers’ 
statements concerning the child’s suitabil- 
ity for the job, and by the child’s judg- 
ment of the suitability of the job. If 
success had been differently measured in 
terms like ours it is probable that the 
results would have been more nearly like 
ours. 

Vocational histories of boys and girls 
are not in accord with the opinions of 
those enthusiasts for vocational counsel 
who assume that an examination of a boy 
or girl at age 14, and a study of his 
school record, will presage fitness for 
specific vocational adjustment. 


ECHCHOHCHOHCHOHOHCHOHCHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOH? 


New Deal Implications 
JOHN Carr DUFF 


TOHOHOHOHOHCHOECHOHCHOHOHCHOHCHOHCHOHCHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHCHOHOHE 


Following is an editorial which 
appeared in the September number 
of THE CLEARING HOUSE, cor- 
rectly described on the title page as 
“A journal for progressive junior 
and senior high-school people.” 
The editorial was called “Implica- 
tions of the New Deal for 
Schools,” and signed with the 
initials “J. C. D.” We asked and 
received permission to reprint it, 
and here it is. 


There are wolves at many doors today, 
tall hungry wolves with dagger fangs. 
They are the figurative ones—hunger, 
cold, sickness, despair—not the tawny 
wolves the homesteaders fought. The 
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wilderness of trees was cleared and the 
tawny wolves retreated; but the wilder 

ness of social enigmas has grown up all 
about us, denser than pines, tougher than 
oaks. Out of it come prowling torch-eyed 
monsters, gaunt gray menaces that are nc 

scared away by Peter Pan's invention 
against wolves. 

Some say our doorstep wolves 
robot wolves—their fangs are steel. They 
say the wilderness that overruns us now 
is one of grim machines. They grow up 
over night, like tropical trees in a sailor's 
story, and they bear on all their branches 
a plethora of fruit. 

The fruit ripens and the 
bend with it. But in this nightmare 
world there are too many wretched souls 
condemned like Tantalus—they are de- 
voured inside by hunger, but they cannot 
reach the fruit. When they reach out, 
the branches draw away and leave them 
empty handed, burning raw with hunger 
And then there are the wolves. 

If this is a dream we are dreaming, it 
is time we awakened. Some people 
think it is a dream, a nightmare of 
hunger and misery where there is plenty. 
It will dissolve, they say, and we shall 
breathe a deep sigh and be glad it is 
over and never was real. 

But the nightmare /s real. 
up not of dream stuff but of rock-hard 
realities. It is made up of tall elevators 
filled with last year's grain harvest, and 
of long queues of haggard men waiting 
for a handout of bread. It is made up 
of the bright steel of plowshares turning 
under rows of cotton, and of skinny chil- 
dren dressed in flour-sack pinafores. 

Unless we have the heart to believe 
that this nightmare can be resolved we 
cannot believe in ourselves, or God, or 
anything. When it is resolved, by sweat 
and brains, by hard working and clear 
thinking, by hard, calloused hands, and 


arc 


branches 


It is made 
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hearts of just the other kind—we shall 
be out of this nightmare wilderness, safe 
from its varmints, and free to be dream- 
ing a pleasanter dream. 

There will be better days, we believe 
—not “‘pie in the sky,” but pie 4 la mode 
on Hester Street and thick beefsteak in 
the mining towns, and garden apart- 
ments with cross ventilation, and cottages 
where there are tar-paper shanties. Why 
not, while we have all these things in 
the raw—pie and apartments—and can 
build on the vision that is our richest 
heritage: democratic America transcend- 
ent! 

And guidance—what is its part in re- 
solving the nightmare? What can be its 
share in reviving the dream and building 
new dreams? Who will have the cour- 
age to define guidance and plan it in 
words not borrowed from last year’s 
textbooks, but words that are full of the 
‘thythm of a dignified far-reaching pur- 
pose? How shall we move? What is 
the gambit that leads to a certain check- 
mate in this dangerous game we have 

“chosen to play with the odds all against 
us? 

Whatever guidance is, it is something 
else than what it was last year or last 
decade. The guidance of youth is as old 
as youth—as old as the children who 
lived in caves and went with their 
fathers to hunt saber-toothed tigers. But 
guidance in cave days was one thing, and 
a decade ago it was another thing, and 
now it is sufely something else. 

Guidance, some say, is adjusting youths 
and keeping them adjusted. But this 
could mean—and often does—adjusting 
a bright youth to a stupid program, 
squeezing him into a narrow corner— 
cooping him up, clipping his wings. It 
may mean adjusting youths so well that 
they will be content and complacent no 
matter how bad a world they take over. 


And who will insist that advisers are 
something more than human? Have they 
sometimes used their place for confirm- 
ing social distinctions? Who would dig 
the ditches if they allowed us all to im- 
prove our minds by reading the human- 
ities? 

Is guidance a cribbage game played by 
an expert, a game with young pegs to 
be plugged into snug holes? In other 
days, perhaps—in the days of the Great 
Prosperity—it was enough to sort the 
pegs and find them holes—round pegs 
for round holes, square holes for square 
pegs. Yet there were always some not 
round nor square, but somewhere in be- 
tween; and some were of outlandish 
forms and sizes. And then, with all the 
rudeness and perversity of Wonderland 
croquet, the pegs did not stay put. The 
holes, too, acted up, changed size, or 
shrank up altogether, so that now there 
are too many pegs and never holes 
enough. 

We have made laws that children must 
not work—the children did not matter, 
but there were not jobs enough. There 
is no work for boys and girls. Machine 
power replaces muscles everywhere. Fin- 
gers of steel and selenium cells do better 
work than the nimblest hands and bright- 
est eyes. In our own times we shall be 
using less and less of brawn. Soon we 
shall have work for only the prime, the 
best of the men from twenty-five to 
forty-five; and those who work will do 
their work in half a day—four hours or 
less — watching dials, turning valves, 
drawing throttles, holding the reins of 
power equal to millions of horses. Fewer 
and fewer will work to produce and dis- 
tribute an abundance of food and clothes 
and all the other material goods we can 
use. 
Should we compose lamentations when 
men are set free? The Puritan God 
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frowned on idleness, for the Puritans 
glorified what they had most of—back- 
breaking toil on the granite farms. And 
work was exalted into a cardinal virtue, 
so that whoever was idle was evil, and 
a man’s merit was read in the blisters he 
had and the cricks in his back. In New 
England mill towns the virtuous owners 
freely allowed little children the right to 
acquire much virtue (and a few coppers 
a day) by employing their hands at the 
looms and the jennies. When immi- 
grants came to the new “Promised Land,” 
they too were allowed a large share of 
the virtue and money enough for spa- 
ghetti. 

Today, because there is not work 
enough to go around, we are forced to 
look for new virtues. We are learning 
the value of life. It lies not in abasing 
the flesh but exalting the mind and re- 
leasing the spirit. Work cannot be the 


fe 


end of life; and keeping alive is not the 
end. When 


driven away and there is 


the chromium wolves are 
abundance and 
security for every one, and something 
more, then guidance must not be a game 
of finding round holes for round pegs 

But one today may be worth ten to- 
morrows. The dead past does not die; 
and it may be true that the future never 


is born, but both are alive in the tick of 


the clock, the instant we know as the 
present. Now, which shall we serve? 
To which shall we tie? If old men 


grow young and fruit turns into its blos 
soms, our bond is with the past. But if 
children still grow up, we owe our debt 
to the future. The guidance of youth 
is already beginning to take on a luster 
reflected from glories which we, like the 
prophet, can see only dimly from our far 
side of the river. 


Ae) 


ADJUSTMENT AND MALADJUSTMENT 


“Adjustment, it is important to emphasize, is between the individual 
and his environment, and not merely of the individual to his environment, 


since maladjustment may be due to defects in the community or 


tne 


occupation quite as often as to defective individual character or equip 


ment.”—ROBERT W. BRUERE. 
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MENTAL PERILS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





R. O. BECKMAN 














There is the social, or socio-economic, problem of unemployment. This 
problem, as it affects individuals, is not merely the problem of losing a 
job and finding or trying to find another. It cuts deep into the emotional 
life, threatens the disintegration of personality, and thus presents a prob- 
lem of mental hygiene. Instinctive fear gets in its deadly licks. The 
sense of security 1s weakened, the sense of inferiority is strengthened. 
Accustomed activities giving opportunity for self-assertion and self-expres- 
sion are cut off, and the underlying “drives” are blocked or diverted. 
Neurotic habits and attitudes may develop, and the individual, apart from 
his mental discomfort, may become unable to function at his normal 
Capacity. 

In this article the author, understandingly and sympathetically, writes 
of these dangers to personality and character, explains their mechanisms, 
workings, and effects, and tells how they may be avoided or overcome. 
Chief among the means of keeping mentally fit and healthy, during the 
ordeal of unemployment, is knowledge—particularly self-knowledge, but 
also knowledge of economic processes and vocational opportunities. How 
this knowledge may be used in banishing fear and preserving or regaining 
self-confidence and self-respect is described with many illustrations from 
actual experiences known to the author. The part played, in this applica- 
tion of intelligence to the personal problem of morale, not only by 
redirection of instinctive motivations but by loyalty to conscious life-goals 





and ideals, is shown by illuminating and inspiring examples. 


FEW MONTHS ago a corps of 
A some forty stenographers was re- 

cruited for temporary work in an 
office in New York City. Preference in 
employment was given those in greatest 
need of work. Among those selected 
were many who had held responsible sec- 
retarial positions; all of them had had 
several years of successful experience and 
were above the average in ability. All 
had been unemployed for at least a year. 
Upon the occasion of their first tryout it 
was found that nearly all of these girls 
were extremely sensitive; some were hys- 
terical. It became necessary to give more 
than one-third of them from two to three 
weeks to regain their self-confidence and 
competency. Without such a period of 
personality readjustment, they went to 


pieces when they confronted the men 
from whom they were to take dictation. 

This illustration is typical of what four 
years of economic depression are doing 
to us. Millions of idle men and women 
the world over are undergoing the most 
profound emotional experience of their 
lives. Earlier crises may have aroused 
poignant feelings and emotions for short- 
time intervals; now, however, the jobless 
are faced with mental discomfort and 
suffering hopelessly attenuated. Hunger 
and illness play a grim part, but at least 
in the United States evidence of these 
physical destroyers is negligible in com- 
parison with the widespread mental con- 
flict which disintegrates the character and 
personality of many of the unemployed. 
For them, America, land of promise— 
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romises. Men and women of ability 
nd ambition find themselves deprived 
ot only of comforts and pleasures to 
hich they have been accustomed but un- 
ble to obtain even the crude necessities 
f food and shelter. Edgar Allan Poe's 
it and pendulum held no greater terrors 
than the agony of the man subjected to 
-ontinued idleness. On every side the 
mp walls of an inadequate civiliza- 
t 


: plenty—has gone back on her 


ion close in relentlessly; with each sweep 
the pendulum plunges nearer. 

Our institutions for the treatment of 
mental disorders are now beginning to 
feel the psychic havoc of the depression. 
Clouds are gathering on the horizon. Ask 
any social worker, psychiatrist, or psy- 
chologist of the increase in the number 
jof cases needing personality adjustment 
in consequence of unemployment. You 
}will find fears ranging from disquieting 
uneasiness to abject terror; forms of 
Iblocking of the will evidenced by hesi- 
ltancy and overcaution; a rising tide of the 
isense of inferiority; attempts to escape 
reality through alcohol, suicide, or the 
} development of a shut-in personality; and 





}to a lesser extent, the breaking out of 


pugnacious instincts in acts of resentful 
violence. What amazes an impatient ob- 





} server of the American tragedy of unem- 


ployment is the apathetic attitude of 
resignation to idleness as an unavoidable 
misfortune—the widespread, conven- 
tional acceptance of the social order. 
Sociological research in Austria has re- 
cently disclosed a complete and universal 
stagnation of intellectual life and ambi- 
tion in villages where unemployment has 
been prolonged for years. 


II 


An understanding of the psychology of 
the man out of work involves considera- 
tion of the nature of fear and of the in- 
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stinctive drives by which human nature is 
motivated. The feelings, emotions, and 
actions of the jobless man can ordinarily 
be traced to one or both of two factors 
The first is an emotional state of fear 
The second is a blocking of opportunities 
for the free expression in accustomed 
ways of certain of the innate human 
drives, more particularly the instinct of 
self-assertion. The factors fre 
quently appear as the two sides of the 
same fabric since the emotions, of which 
fear is one of the commonest, are often 
inseparably interwoven with the instincts 

The _ self-regarding 
blocked as a result of unemployment, is 
powerful and far-reaching. It 
with it a desire for self-expression and 
independence, it involves the will to 
power, the satisfaction of pride, the urge 
of rivalry, and self-respect—the deter 
minant of morale. Acquisitiveness is 
closely allied with self-regard; possession 
adds to self-respect. Along with thes« 
drives comes the desire to create, to build, 
to manipulate. Upon the degree of 
strength in which these major urges op- 
erate in any individual depends in con- 
siderable degree his success in life 

What happens when John or Mary 
Doe no longer finds opportunity for the 
normal functioning of these basic drives? 
When employment, round which per 
sonality normally centers is cut short, and 
these instincts no longer stimulate be 
havior along accustomed lines? When 
long-established habit patterns are no 
longer used? 

Take the case of a friend we may call 
Jones. For twenty-five years his self- 
assertive traits have found an outlet in 
connection with his job. His office work 
gave him opportunity for self-expression 
and domination—especially in view of 
his wife’s influence at home. In the 
course of his business experience he 
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found an outlet for his creative instinct 
by devising new methods of keeping 
records and accounts and of controlling 
salesmen in the field. His salary and its 
application as evidenced by his home, his 
car, his savings, his insurance, his golf 
and summer fishing trips, have given him 
self-respect and a measure of quiet pride. 
His basic drives have grown accustomed 
over a period of time to expressing them- 
selves along definite lines. 

Today he has been out of work for 
eighteen months. His innate drives are 
still as powerful as ever but they no 
longer find an outlet in the habit pat- 
terns traced deep in his nervous system. 
The dynamo continues to generate power 
but the factory is shut down. The result 
is a disconcerting feeling of uneasiness 
and uncertainty, for instinct is accompan- 
ied by uneasiness until some objective is 
realized. A single fact—the loss of his 
work—has swept away most of his accus- 
tomed opportunities for self-assertion, for 
domination, for business rivalry, for pur- 
poseful activity along the lines to which 
he has become habituated. As time 
passes, with the disappearance of his sav- 
ings, his insurance, his personal property 
and many of his household effects, there 
have come further uneasiness and a 
wounding of his pride. From the cheer- 
ful, self-confident, self-reliant, energetic 
man you knew him to be, Jones now ap- 
pears hesitant, undecided, nervous, self- 
conscious. He seems afraid of his own 
shadow; he is frequently moody, de- 
pressed, or enervated. Basic flaws in his 
character, traits of questionable value in 
the mosaic of his personality, have be- 
come more pronounced. An outstanding 
factor in his mental state is fear, though 
he refuses to admit it as such. If we in- 
quire into his fear, we find it has sub- 
stantially the same psychological causes 
which generate fear in other situations. 


Most fears are acquired during child. 


hood, although a few fear reactions ap- | 


pear to be instinctive from infancy. John 
B. Watson's classical experiments with 
babies show that fear is aroused when al! 
means of support is suddenly removed 
from the infant, and when it is dropped 
How analagous is this situation to that 
of the adult whose means of livelihood is 
snatched from under him? Both situa- 
tions create fear. Sudden or violent 
change also enters into the picture—nat- 
ural disasters such as volcanic eruptions 
or earthquakes are extreme illustrations 
in point. A newspaper man recently con- 
fided that what most upset him when he 
was thrown out of work was the tremen- 
dous change from working ten or more 
hours a day under the pressure of meet- 
ing ‘‘dead-lines’’ to doing nothing at all. 
He tried to write fiction, for which he 
thought he had some talent, but the 
longer he dallied with writing, the less 
he accomplished and the more he ques- 


tioned his ability to work without the } 


constant stimulation from associates to 
which he had grown accustomed in the 
newspaper office. 

A common ingredient of fear is the 
dread of the unknown. Widespread un- 
employment is a new and unknown eco- 
nomic phenomenon; its precise causes are 
diffused and not generally understood 
and they may assume a mysterious and 
sinister aspect. The experience of being 
out of work is itself an unknown one to 
many persons; in consequence they have 
a hesitant dread of meeting new condi- 
tions, of going about the task of finding 
a new connection. This was the attitude 
of a chemist with years of service in a 
recently closed plant who kept repeating, 
“But what can I do? Where can I turn?” 
Such fear is likely to be greater if the in- 
dividuals are forced to find an entirely 
new line of work in the vast unknown 
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Slargely in consequence of 
} guidance on the part of parents or pre- 





bccupational market beyond the narrow 
phere of their former activities. They 
re as much afraid as are many persons 
bf riding in an airplane. Many persons, 
specially those easily discouraged, fear 
tion itself. They are afraid to start 
new course of action or begin a new 
job if one is offered. The longer they 
pre separated from their normal voca- 
Mions the stronger this type of fear 
becomes. 

The mere loss of something owned 
auses fear. The loss of employment or 
savings may be more disturbing to mental 
equanimity than the death of a member 
pf one’s family. The mental suffering 

™caused by the loss of money or property 
s likely to be more acute in the case of 
-iderly persons who know only too well 
ow years of thrift are needed to attain 
nancial independence. A case in point 
is that of a man of seventy, fifty years of 
Swhose life had been spent in accumulat- 
ling, through hard toil, enough to enable 
Shim to retire from active work. Most of 
his savings were wiped out by the failure 
lof the company by which he had been 
Hemployed and the stock of which he had 
purchased. He is now in a semi-hysteri- 
al condition much of the time. The re- 
sources which remain to him are ample 
for him to-exist, but without any of the 


@pleasures and little philanthropies which 


he had planned. 

The fear of being blamed seems to be 
rooted in the personality of many adults, 
improper 


ceptors during childhood. This may 


§ show itself in the belief that inability 
}to maintain steady employment may be 


held against them by prospective employ- 
ers, or perhaps by one’s dependents. An 
able legal acquaintance, for example, 
finds it most difficult to explain his pres- 
ent unemployed state because of an obses- 
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sion that a really competent man should 
retain his post under any conditions, 
though he knows perfectly well that he 
was forced out by economic conditions 
entirely beyond his control. The assump 
tion of a proper objective viewpoint 
would enable him to understand that he 
does himself an injustice. 

Fear is contagious if we allow it to 
become so. We are afraid, perhaps, of 
something which has not yet happened to 
us, and may not, because of what has 
happened to others. Many bank failures 
would have been avoided if it were not 
for the tendency of crowds to be panic- 
stricken. A general condition of unem- 
ployment plays no small part in under- 
mining the morale of many business en- 
terprises, none of whose employes can 
help fearing that he may be the next 
to go. 

Ill 


For the attainment of a normal, healthy 
personality, in which fear should play a 
role of infinitely small importance, fear 
must be exorcised. It must be cast out 
as vigorously, though fortunately 
with the same means, as evil spirits were 
thought to be exorcised from the bodies 
of witches in medieval days. The fore- 
going discussion of fear stimuli may have 
suggested some of the remedies. 


not 


Persons who are secure in their de- 
pendence upon others know no fear 
Everyone in some way seeks protection. 
Whether it be upon other individuals, 
upon an organization, or upon a church, 
we gain confidence by dependence. The 
fear that is caused by the loss of de- 
pendence upon one’s employer can there- 
fore be minimized by seeking new con- 
tacts. A renewed strengthening of ties 
of family or friendship often proves valu- 
able. Religious faith has carried many 
a man through the ordeal of unemploy- 
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ment. Increased participation in worth- 
while social activity, in organizations of 
various kinds having economic or social 
welfare objectives, is helpful. The suc- 
cess of the numerous cooperative barter 
exchanges which have sprung up all over 
the country is due in no small part to the 
fact that their members have found a new 
outlet for expressing this desire for de- 
pendence. Men unemployed for months 
who have joined these new consumer or- 
ganizations testify to the disappearance of 
former worries as they become absorbed 
in the common task. 

One of the most obvious ways in which 
to counteract the worry and anxiety which 
accompany idleness is to eliminate the 
primary cause by keeping busy. If one 
has grown accustomed to a daily round 
of activity over a period of years it is 
only natural that restlessness should en- 
sue when the customary activity is cut 
off. The man who is wise will forget 
his troubles by going out of his way to 
find ways and means to keep himself 
occupied. In this connection, it should 
not be forgotten that avocational inter- 
ests may be broadened to drain off much 
of the nervous energy which was for- 
merly utilized in a vocational direction. 

“The busier I am the better,”’ said a 
jobless man with this point of view. “I 
realize that for the first time I have a 
chance to do many of the things for 
which I have never before had time. I 
try to create jobs at home. Not only do 
I keep in daily touch with employment 
opportunities, but I have cleaned out the 
attic, set up a work bench in the base- 
ment, planted a vegetable garden, 
mapped out a systematic plan of study 
and reading for self-improvement; and I 
get the physical exercise I have long 
needed.”” As long as this man ab- 
sorbs himself in something which 
produces a tangible result, no matter how 


relatively unimportant it may seem, he 
is protected from fear. He has no time 
for worry. On the other hand, the man 
who sits around in an introspective 
mood, who “stews in his own juice, 
generates all manner of fears and be- 
comes sour, touchy, and uncompanion- 
able. This has unfortunately been the 
more common result during the depres- 
sion. On every side we have seen un- 
employed men and women stagnating in 
a progressively increasing condition of 
neurotic lethargy and inaction. 

The timorous dread which inhibits 
many persons from making a decision 
or from taking up a definite course of 
action can best be overcome by what is 
usually referred to as direct action. 
Fear is left behind when once a start is 
made. Self-confidence develops in the 
doing of the task. The present writer 
frequently has an acute dread of starting 
a new manuscript and delays with one 
pretext or another; it is only when he 
forces himself to sit down with pencil 
or typewriter that this phobia disappears 
If we lose confidence upon approaching 
a prospective employer, the more fre- 
quently we force ourselves into such a 
situation the sooner our fear disappears. 
If a man fears responsibility, let him seek 
it. If one fears to consult a physician 
because of possible bad news, one’s mind 
is relieved as soon as this has been done, 
regardless of the diagnosis. If one fears 
competition in the search for work, let 
him align himself against the worthiest 
competitors, remembering that a runner 
never makes as good a showing when he 
“runs against time.” The method of di- 
rect action is as strenuous as a cold 
plunge, but it is quite as stimulating. 

Keeping physically fit through exercise 
and ample sleep is a most important fac 
tor in keeping mentally fit. It is nat- 


ural for many persons to seek forgetful- 
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ness from the anxiety of unemployment 
through liquor or other means of grati- 
fying the senses. There are many whose 
only activity for months past appears to 
have been the making and drinking of 
home-brew or bath-tub gin. No question 
of morality is involved in pointing out 
that excesses result in impaired self- 
confidence, a condition antagonistic to 
one’s own self-interest. Preparedness, 
mental and physical, is the desirable state 
for the man out of work. 


IV 


Courage and strength come with in- 
creased knowledge. Fears which arise 
from the unknown are left behind as the 
outposts of knowledge are advanced. 
Primitive people are afraid of the tele- 
phone and the motion picture until they 
are enlightened as to the harmless nature 
of these inventions. So it is with fears 
during an unemployment crisis. If one 
studies the thing one fears, one usually 
finds there is no cause for fear. Knowl- 
edge of what is needed to achieve a new 
goal makes the achievement appear much 
less difficult. Many salesmen have fol- 
lowed the plan of finding out all they 
could about an important prospect before 
calling on him and have discovered that 
the interview succeeded in consequence. 
The greater our knowledge of economic 
processes, of vocational opportunities, 
and of the individual components of our 
personalities, the less we have to fear. 
Free training and education is to be had 
for the asking in our schools and public 
libraries. 

In the acquisition of information, the 
danger of a negative frame of mind to 
new proposals or ideas should not be 
overlooked. Some persons oppose ideas 
of any kind, no matter how inconsequen- 
tial; they will argue that white is black 
on the slightest provocation. If the con- 
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sideration or adoption of a new idea in- 
volves a change in the established habits 
of thought, they are against it 
eral principles.’ An instance comes to 
mind, that of a merchant whose business 
had gone to seed before the depression 
and for whom actual want is now in the 
offing. Yet to every suggestion as to new 
lines of merchandise outside of his estab 
lished field, or new methods of merchan 
dising, his answer is the same: “It can't 
be done.” At no time has there been a 
greater need for open-mindedness, for 
willingness to experiment, with the fun 
damentals of the established order if need 
be, and for critical self-analysis to de- 
termine the potentialities of one’s own 
personality. 

The manner in which increased know!- 
edge assists in dispelling fear and in sug- 
gesting, a specific course of action 1s ex- 
emplified in the case of a musician who 
recently found himself no longer able to 
make a living in that field. He was a bit 
panic-stricken when he finally admitted 
the truth about his situation. Instead of 
drifting aimlessly about inquiring for any 
kind of connection, however, or waiting 
for a job to fall from the skies, he be- 
gan a systematic study of various pos- 
sibilities. He discovered what might 
prove to be an aptitude for sales work. 
Taking each of a number of specialty 
sales fields in turn, he gathered the facts 
regarding the product, the methods of 
merchandising it, the potential market 
and degree of consumer saturation, the 
probable future trends, etc. He studied 
catalogs, census statistics, trade publica- 
tions. He undertook an inventory of his 
personality and grew to understand him- 
self as never before. As applied to his 
own interests and abilities, he eliminated 
electrical refrigerators, washing machines, 
tadios, home motion-picture equipment 
and a dozen other lines. He finally cen- 
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tered on an electrical sound-amplifying 
device, something he had never heard of 
before. As a result of his information 
and study, he so impressed the company 
handling this device that he was given a 
trial and a few months later became a 
district manager. 

Readjustment for this man resulted 
from self-study and redirection. In 
order for him to adjust himself to his 
situation it was important for him to 
realize that the old instincts are just as 
much at his service as they always were. 
They needed to be redirected in such a 
way as to assist him in meeting new 
problems. This is not necessarily a dif- 
ficult matter if a man has the sporting 
courage to dissociate himself from old 
habits and points of view to which he 
has grown accustomed. Not only can 
the drives which have brought him suc- 
cess in the past but others which are com- 
mon to mankind be re-harnessed for his 
use. Let him redirect the self-assertive 
and acquisitive drives but not overlook an 
inquiry into the application of others, 
such as curiosity and gregariousness. 

Such a course of action on the part of 
the man out of work involves a short, in- 
tensive study of what constitutes a whole- 
some personality. Let him make an in- 
ventory of his points of strength and 
weakness from the objective viewpoint— 
as others see him, not as his brooding in- 
trospective mind may be tempted to re- 
gard himself. Probably never before has 
he had the need or the opportunity to 
undertake a searching self-appraisal of 
the kind required. If he succeeds in find- 
ing his own personality, he gains a sense 
of mental stability and an objective at- 
titude towards himself, and half his 
troubles are over. 

Some individuals are able to readjust 
themselves to new conditions resulting 
from unemployment with relative ease. 


Others find the task more difficult; for 
these a self-inventory is far more impor- 
tant. The existence of a problem of re- 
adjustment is in itself definite evidence 
that even in former, prosperous days the 
individual did not fully succeed in de- 
veloping a normal, wholesome per- 
sonality. Readjustment gives little con- 
cern to the man whose personality is 
fully integrated, whose traits, capacities, 
interests, and behavior patterns are thor- 
oughly coordinated, balanced, and har- 
monized. Incidentally, there is no more 
meaningful word in the dictionary of 
psychology than “integration,” with its 
inevitable corollary of ‘‘mental health.” 
The less the degree of integration of the 
individual, the greater is likely to be the 
inability to inhibit fear. Terror, an ex- 
treme form of fear, is a condition in 
which there is no integration whatever; 
instead of seeking flight, putting up a 
fight, or using one’s reasoning faculties 
when in extreme danger, one does 
nothing at all. 


Vv 


One of the greatest results of intelli- 
gent self-study may be the recognition of 
one’s personality as the unique possession 
of the individual, “something so su- 
premely important that it becomes the 
goal of living, an individual gift to which 
nothing else can compare.” This ideal 
of personality has been emphasized by 
writers and philosophers. Its pursuit is 
one of the most satisfactory means of 
overcoming a sense of inadequacy. It 
subordinates the state to the individual, 
whose goal becomes that of perfect in- 
ward and outward poise, of both physical 
and mental health. Bridges concludes his 
new volume on Personality by thus 
summarizing the aims of personal de- 
velopment: “A person may continually 
strive for variety, unity, balance, and 
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harmony in his mental life, just as he portant considerations in the psychology 
for strives for education, technical skill, or of unemployment. To the degree in 
- wealth. This is an artistic endeavor that which jobless men and women succeed in 
- all may undertake and find perennially in- eliminating fear, in redirecting their basic 
_ teresting; for new possibilities are ever drives, and in studying the nature of per- 
he unfolding. The work is always absorb- sonality, will they achieve a wholesome, 
le- ing and satisfying, and it is never fin- integrated state of mind devoid of con- 
= ished. . . . The marble crumbles to dust, flict. The principles can be applied by 
ol the picture fades and falls in pieces, the anyone whose desire for tranquility is 
1S poem is forgotten, and the song dies al- strong enough to stimulate him to action. 
=, most on the lips of the singer. So the For those who will, the depression, in- 
- personality may disintegrate and fade stead of acting as a force of repression 
al away into the long silence. But the build- and destruction, becomes a challenge, an 
ee ing was not in vain.” exceptional opportunity for the rediscov- 
of The foregoing discussion constitutes an ery of personality as a jewel of priceless 
its attempt to set forth some of the more im- worth. 
. 
he / 
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m THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN ENGINEERING 
“If an executive,” wrote Dr. William A. White in the Preface to 
his Introduction to the Study of the Mind, “had the job of picking out a 
: man to control and administer a big enterprise involving large financial 
i and social powers and responsibilities, he would be at some pains to 
li- examine carefully into the qualifications of the candidates for that task 
of that he had under consideration. Is it not equally important, now that 


m man has come into the control of such vast powers, that he should devote 
some study to his own nature, to examine into his own qualifications 
to utilize such powers so that he may be more nearly assured that they 


1€ : will be put to constructive ends and not merely be made the means of 
h ; personal aggrandizement and socially destructive activities? This is the 
al — of human engineering and it is perhaps the most important prob- 
Ny em confronting man today.” 

is . 

f GUIDANCE AS HUMAN ENGINEERING 

1 On the front cover of Industrial Management for January, 1917, 
" appeared this quotation from Thomas A. Edison:— 

1 “Problems in human engineering will receive during the coming 
al years the same genius and attention which the nineteenth century gave to 
is the moxe material forms of engineering. We have laid good foundations 
1S for industrial prosperity. Now we want to assure the happiness and 
: growth of the workers through vocational education and vocational 
4 guidance and wisely managed employment departments. A great field 
y for industrial experimentation and statesmanship is opening up.” 

‘ [35] 
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Intelligent action in any field calls for knowledge of the limitations 
of the instruments used and for evaluation of results. The engineer, 
the physician, and the educator, all recognize this need and have their 
various ways of checking up on the p sora of what they do— 
before the building falls, or the patient dies, or the pupil leaves school. 
Of major significance to the guidance movement is the increasing attention 
given to evaluation. Miss Lincoln confirms the widespread opinion of 
her leadership by being one of the first working counselors to measure 
objectively the effectiveness of her own work in the teaching of occu- 
pations. 

Tests of vocational and educational information were given to experi- 
mental groups of ninth-grade pupils before and after a semester course 
in occupations. The same tests were given at the same time to a control 
group. While the latter group made some gain in occupational informa- 
tion during the period, it was not so large as that of the insiructed groups, 
and the results indicate further, to quote Miss Lincoln, that achievement 
in occupations classes “tends to increase with the amount of instruction 


a cenereone 








in such classes.” 


EASURING the achievement of a 
M course of educational and occu- 
pational information might seem, 
at first glance, an attempt at measuring 
the immeasurable. Many courses of study 
have comparatively clear-cut content and 
aims, whereas courses of this kind, cover- 
ing as they do a wide range of human 
interest and activity, have complex objec- 
tives which have only recently been defi- 
nitely formulated. This is in part due 
to the comparative newness of the voca- 
tional guidance field, but is also intrin- 
sically inherent in the very nature of the 
work. 
I—Objectives of the Course 
It is evident that before attempting to 
measure Outcomes, we must consider what 
objectives are most desired, and to what 
extent they are measurable. 
In the early textbooks and materials 


for the class in occupations, one objec- 
tive is noticeably prominent: that of 
helping each pupil to choose an occupa- 
tion and to plan a career. Recent analy- 
sis of textbooks and of over 75 courses 
of study for the class in occupations in- 
dicates the broadening of this objective. 
It has become evident that choice at an 
early age is usually undesirable, and that, 
in any case, intelligent choice must be 
based upon breadth and accuracy of in- 
formation as to educational and voca- 
tional opportunities. 

The three objectives found stated 

most frequently are: 

(a) To give a broad, general sur- 
vey of occupations in order to broaden 
the pupils’ outlook on vocational life. 

(b) To assist pupils in orienting 
themselves to the school through study 
of its organization, curricula offered, 
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MEASURING OUTCOMES OF THE COURSE IN OCCUPATIONS 


values of school subjects, and right 

methods of study. 

(c) To study the relation between 
vocational requirements and the educa- 
tion and training needed to meet these 
requirements and thus to help pupils 
to make their educational plans in line 
with their vocational objectives. 

The specific objectives of providing 
breadth and accuracy of educational and 
vocational information show possibilities 
for measurement and have therefore been 
taken as a point of departure in begin- 
ning to study the problem of evaluation 
of the class in occupations. 

In 1926, John M. Brewer devised a 
series of tests to measure achievement 
in acquiring educational and vocational 
information. In 1927-1930 the present 
writer revised and extended these tests 
to comprehend a wider range, thus ren- 
dering them suitable instruments for 
measuring breadth of information. 


II—Description of Tests 


Two types of tests were devised to 
measure the two major types of informa- 
tion imparted: Test 1, the Vocational 
Information Test containing 100 ques- 
tions on types of work done in various 
vocations, qualifications needed, reasons 
for choice, and sources of information; 
and Test 2, the Educational Information 
Test, containing 70 questions on cur- 
ricula, purposes of school subjects, and 
educational requirements of various oc- 
Cupations. 

Examples of Test 1 are:— 


A worker who plans and supervises the build- 

ing of roads and bridges is called: 

(1) Chemical engineer 

——_—_(2) Mason 

(3) Civil engineer 

(4) Architect 

A worker who watches for forest fires and 

_ 4 to protect the forest from theft is 
ed: 











(1) Watchman 
(2) Forest ranger 
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(3) Fireman 

(4) Lumberman 

A lawyer is a worker who: 

(1) Acts on a jury in rendering decisions 

Investigates cases and advises clients 

Gives evidence in court on the wit- 

ness stand 

(4) Takes notes and records of court 
proceedings 

Check the worker in each pair who usually 


has the greater amount of training or edu- 
cation: 











ef 


——(3) 





(1) Accountant 
—__.(2) Bookkeeper 


innicaeeslt Ae Geen 
(2) Dietitian 








Examples of Test 2 are:— 
A “unit” is the credit given for a course 


ee hours a week for.......... 
(how long?) 
Most colleges require........ units of high 


school work for entrance. 
The commercial curriculum usually prepares 
for what group of occupations ? 
(1) Professional work 
—____.(2) Agriculture 
(3) Clerical 

—_____(4) Extraction of minerals 
The college preparatory curriculum may lead 
to preparation i almost any group of occu- 
pations because: 
(1) It requires a foreign language 
eS 


———(3) 











It teaches everything 

It gives a broad general training as 

a basis for later choices 

(4) It does not prepare for anything in 
particular 

The chief reason for staying in school is: 

(1) Because the law will not let one 

stop 

Everyone says you need an education 

You want to become fitted for a 

useful life 

You want to take part in school 

athletics 

Check the worker to whom the statement best 

applies: Mathematics is most needed by: 

(1) Machinist 

(2) Typist 

—__(3) Cook 

(4) Barber 


The highest score that can be made on 
the questions in Test 1 is 100. The co- 
efficient of reiiability is .8863 + .0086. 

The highest score that can be made on 
the questions in Test 2 is 70. The co- 
efficient of reliability is .8276 + .0151. 

In 1930 the writer undertook an ‘ex- 
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OCCUPATIONS 


tensive investigation to see if the results 
of the application of these tests would in- 
dicate that the course in occupations en- 
larges the pupils’ background of educa- 
tional and vocational information. 


II1I—Method of Investigation 


The ninth grade was selected as the 
most suitable point at which to conduct 
the investigation, since so many courses 
of study in occupations are placed in this 
grade. Samplings were taken from occu- 
pational information classes meeting 
from one to five times a week, as well as 
from groups instructed in the home- 
room and in English and Social Studies 
classes. 

The groups selected were from middle- 
ability sections so far as possible, and 
were representative of all types of courses: 


tests to the once-a-week and five-times-a- 
week classes and the control groups are | 
reported here. 

In order to establish a base line, the 
tests were given to each class at the be- 
ginning of the course. A fe-test was 
given four and a half months later at the 
end of the term. The average scores 
made by the once-a-week classes and five- 
times-a-week classes are shown in Table 
I. below. 

The gross gains in information, how- 
ever, cannot be ascribed entirely to the ~ 
instruction given in the class, for many ~ 
of the questions deal with facts that some 
pupils have opportunities to hear about 
outside of school, and in the four and a 
half months they might have “picked 
up” pertinent information. Further- 
more, it is generally agreed that the ex- 
perience gained in taking a test affects the 


TABLE I 
AVERAGE SCORES OF PUPILS IN OCCUPATIONS CLASSES 





Initial Standard 
Score Deviation 


Number 
Tested 


Condition of 
Experiment 


End 
Score 


Coefficient of 

Differ- Correlation, 

Standard encein Standard Beginning and 
Deviation Score Deviation End Scores 





TEsT 1 
Once-a-week 
7.67 
Five-times-a- 
week classes.... 


TEsT 2 
Once-a-week 
classes 
Five-times-a- 
week classes.... 210 


9.14 


58.97 6.14 


$0.18 6.39 


90.38 


89.96 


63.16 


57.76 


5.91 5.227 .3304 4924 


6.51 8.63 3975 -7235 


4.07 4.19 -2582 .6816 


6.08 7.58 3393 .6901 





commercial, college-preparatory, techni- 


cal, et cetera. The Sims Scale of Socio- 
Economic Background was also used with 
many of these groups for additional in- 
formation. Application of tests to a simi- 
larly selected control group of unin- 
structed pupils paralleled this investiga- 
tion. The data obtained from applying the 


re-test results because of the memory and 
practice factors. The results of the con- 
trol group show the extent of these 
factors. 

In the data for the control group the 
gains 2.73 and 2.19 for Test 1, and 
Test 2, respectively, represent practice ef- 
fect and memory due to repetition of the 
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MEASURING OUTCOMES OF THE COURSE IN OCCUPATIONS 


tests ard growth in information through 
norma: contacts of a ninth-grade pupil 
during the four and a half months of 
time. The gains made because of these 


the data is 5.70 for Test 1 and 5.46 for 
Test 2, for classes meeting once a week. 
The critical ratio for five-times-a-week 
classes is 11.87 for Test 1 and 12.62 for 


TABLE II 
AVERAGE SCORES OF PUPILS IN THE CONTROL GROUP 





Condition of Number Initial Standard 


Coefficient of 
Differ- Correlation, 


End Standard encein Standard Beginning and 








Experiment Tested Score Deviation Score Deviation Score Deviation End Scores 

TEsT 1 

Zero-times-a- 

week classes.... 429 79.61 9.133 82.34 9.16 2.73 .2984 .7716 
TEsT 2 

Zero-times-a- 

week classes.... 390 49.63 7.02 5182 6.76 2.19 .2592 .7247 

TABLE III 


Gross AND NET DIFFERENCES IN SCORES OF INSTRUCTED AND UNINSTRUCTED GROUPS, 
WITH CRITICAL RATIO 








Net 
Gross Difference in Differ- 
Difference Scores,Con- ence in Standard Critical 
Condition of Experiment in Scores trolGroups Scores Deviation Ratio 
TEsT 1 
Zero-times-a-week classes ...... 5 ais 2.73 wae rr errr 
Once-a-week classes ........... 5.27 2.54 4452 5.7053 
Five-times-a-week classes ....... 8.63 5.9 4970 11.8712 
Test 2 
Zero-times-a-week classes ...... aaa 2.19 bie ee 
Once-a-week classes ........... 4.19 2.00 3659 5.4660 
Five-times-a-week classes ....... 7.58 5.39 4270 12.6229 





factors must be discounted in the results 
for the instructed groups, thus leaving 
only the net gain. 

Conclusion:—As will be seen from 
Table III, the critical ratio derived from 
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Test 2. These results indicate definite 
achievement in the class in educational 
and occupational information which tends 
to increase with the amount of instruc- 
tion in such classes. 
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TUGWELL'S "The Industrial Discipline” ” * 


Reviewed by JOHN DEWEY 
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mCra red. : 
When Professor Tugwell’s book on “The Industrial Discipline and 
the Governmental Arts” appeared a few months ago, the editors (includ- } 


ing the staff of the National Occupational Conference) were strongly 
impressed by what seemed to them a most significant contribution to the 
literature of socio-economic problems. Some of the things that the author 
had to say seemed also to have a very direct and important bearing on 
problems of vocational guidance and occupational adjusiment. We asked 
John Dewey to review the book, and we judge from the letter accom- 
panying his manuscript that he wishes he had read it earlier and taken 
more time (we would gladly have granted the space) for discussing its 





rich contents. 
and trenchant criticisms. 


But he does give us one of bis most forceful, suggestive 


We are also presenting to our readers a series of excerpts from the 
book itself, having received permission from the author and the publishers. 


HE implications of the title’ are 
i numerous and significant. There 
is the contrast of the present age 
with the conditions of thousands of years 
that extend almost to the present gener- 
ation, for in the long agrarian period the 
discipline of daily life was enforced by 
nature itself. There is the suggestion 
that the chaos of the present is due to 
the fact that the discipline inherent in 
industry is neither intellectually recog- 
nized nor practically executed. And one 
does not have to read far to discover the 
reason why industry has not effected an 
organization analogous to that once en- 
acted by direct contact with the forces of 
nature. It is because “business,”’ namely, 
production and trading for a profit, has 
dominated industry and automatically in- 
stitutes a series of conflicts that are 
socially disturbing and personally de- 
moralizing. 
The presentation is in my judgment by 


*The Industrial Discipline and the Govern- 
mental Arts. By Rexford G. Tugwell. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1933. Pp. 241. Price, 
$2.50. 





far the most intelligent analysis of our 
present economic situation and its impact 
upon the social order that exists. It is 
neither a condemnation, a ljaudation nor 
an exposition of a dubious philosophy of 
history. It is an intelligent analysis of 
forces at work, with a statement of how 
they work and a comprehensive grasp of 
the unutilized possibilities latent in these 
forces. Its temper is well expressed in 
these words: ““What seems most desirable 
is that we should, for the moment, accept 
the conditions of our existence, but 
should try to build on these conditions a 
future which would be more desirable. 
It would be comparatively easy to dyna- 
mite the industrial system; it requires a 
long and rigid discipline of creative 
thinking to bring it into the service of 
human needs.” The whole analysis points 
to the means by which we can create “the 
kind of world we all of us would like, 
very different from the present, yet built 
on it as a foundation.” 

The contents of the book are varied 
to the point of a pretty complete statement 
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“THE INDUSTRIAL DISCIPLINE” 


of all the elements, mechanical and hu- 
man, in the present industrial and busi- 
ness systems, and yet it is highly compact. 
These facts make an adequate review in 
brief space practically impossible. The 
section on ‘Industrialized Society’’ brings 
out the fact that existing methods of in- 
dustry compel the formation of groups 
and of compulsion within groups, but 
makes no provision for keeping a balance 
among groups—unless conflict can be 
called a provision. It points out that 
the traditional idea is that the function 
of government is simply to prevent 
monopolization and thus keep group con- 
flict going. But with further develop- 
ment of present forces the real choice is 
“between a supertrust outside our politi- 
cal forms (which may swamp the State 
in the backwash of its progress) and an 
assimilation to the State of the going 
system. They cannot exist together and 
yet separately.” 

Mechanization is also bound to go on. 
It is futile to complain of machinery. The 
need is for the “divination of a strain of 
tough, continued force which we must 
gtasp and use if it is not to destroy our 
civilization. . . . Perhaps our only chance 
for cure is the substitution of preoccupa- 
tion with the future for contemplative 
learning about the past.” From the ear- 
liest age men have engaged in inventions 
that would free them from labor. They 
never, however, envisaged this as a gen- 
eralized end, merely working at it piece- 
meal and with reference to some im- 
mediate advantage. The great problem 
of and for an industrialized society is 
whether we can deliberately set out to 
achieve the end of abolition of mere 
labor, an end that so far has been brought 
about through pursuit of purposes ir- 
relevant to it. This problem, with the 
question of the means by which orderly 
methods can be substituted for conflict 
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(misnamed competition), form the 
strands that run through the book. 

The relation of Dr. Tugwell to the 
Administration has given a somewhat 
factitious prominence to the closing sec- 
tion on “Government and Industry.” It 
expresses clearly the philosophy on which 
he personally would like to see the gov- 
ernment proceed. Unfortunately there is 
no evidence, so far as I can see, that the 
Administration has adopted the policies 
recommended in any thoroughgoing way. 
Whether half-measures will help in sub- 
stituting cooperation for conflict or in the 
end add to the existing confusion is not 
yet decided. But it at least may be men- 
tioned that some steps contemplated by 
Dr. Tugwell have not been attempted, 
such as an Integration Board, adequate 
representation of the weaker businesses, 
and of technicians, while the representa- 
tion of consumers is, so far, formal and 
inert. Nor is there the slightest evidence 
that any one in the existing government 
has any conception of what Dr. Tugwell 
means when he says that “income must 
be dissociated from jobs,’’ much less is 
interested in carrying out the idea. 

There are multitudes of significant 
points that I have not touched upon. But 
I cannot close without saying that I know 
of no work from which hot-headed radi- 
cals and supposedly hard-headed business 
men can learn as much, if they would, 
as from this book. For those, the great 
majority, who are in between, it provides 
a map of the present alignment of forces 
and a chart of future possibilities. 


Excerpts from 
““THE INDUSTRIAL DISCIPLINE” 
By R. G. TUGWELL 
. . » For industry is going on. Con- 


centration takes place; elaboration of 
facilities about the concentrative spheres 
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also. And they made specific demands 
for defined abilities and for special train- 
ing which are somehow, even if not fa- 
tionally, met. Steadily even if slowly, 
we fit men for and into the new tasks. 
Without generalizing, or without exactly 
realizing what we are doing, we make of 
one individual a salesman, of another a 
designer of machines, of another a 
riveter, and of another, alas, a simple 
tender of machines. All through this 
process of selection and social promotion 
there runs a tragic note. There is a 
residue of unfitness, of inability to make 
adjustment to the new kinds of work; 
and into this class many of us seem 
doomed to fall. This is not true of all 
those who may, at any one time, be found 
there, for there are many fortuitous cir- 
cumstances which determine these things 
quite outside inherent capability. The 
lack of opportunity may be as determina- 
tive as the lack of ability in a society 
which still lives partly in and partly out 
of poverty, and in which opportunities 
are still restricted. This group seems to 
possess a sufficient number, however, of 
individuals who have a general lack of 
capability for any of the tasks in the 
upper ranges of industrial effort, to create 
concern as to what may eventually become 
of them. If we are correct in supposing 
that machines are destined to take over 
physical tasks because they can do them 
more efficiently than the cheapest price at 
which life for workers can be supported, 
the unfit will eventually come to be a 
dead load on society. But this is another 
problem. Just as serious a one, perhaps, 
also, is the presumable trend which will 
increase the qualifications of skill neces- 
saty to employment. Such a development 
would increase the size of this unfit 
group. These considerations point to 
difficulties; but they will not stop indus- 
trial advance. One thing is clear from a 


humanitarian viewpoint: it is not the 
fault of the unfit that they are so. We 
shall have to keep back a portion of our 
increasing surplus for their support. . . . ' 


Education and Society 


It is not necessary to point out the in- 
dividual’s inevitable dependence on edu- 
cation, both as child and as adult, if any 
better adjustment lies above rather than 
below. Education is a ladder by which 
it may be reached. There are, of course, 
other necessary conditions besides avail- 
ability. An autocratically controlled sys- 
tem will always play favorites; a purely 
profit-seeking system will not develop 
even obvious social programs; a com- 
petitive system will not achieve sufficient 
stability to give anyone in it assurance 
of continuous employment or of enlarged 
opportunity. The worker must press for 
revision in all these respects; but also he 
must refuse to be a machine and to do 
machine work and he must fit himself 
for the really human tasks of managing 
natural materials and forces. . . .* 

Education, formal and informal, is 
developing as a major social activity. 
And, from the point of view to which 
we are committed here, it is only one 
more of those social facilitations of which 
we have spoken. Industry in its modern 
phase could no more function without 
the educational system than it could with- 
out our railroads or organized markets. 
Changes in education reveal some per- 
ception, at least, of its possible utilitarian 
value. It slowly loses its meretricious, 
gentlemanly taint and becomes more rele- 
vant to common tasks and everyday prob- 
lems. If this progress goes on, we shall 
discover in education an instrument which 
will be better and better adapted to the 
creation of a system in which expertness 





*From Chapter IV, pp. 95-96. 
* From Chapter IV, p. 97. 
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“THE INDUSTRIAL DISCIPLINE” 


will not be confined to one field, but will 
extend throughout the whole range of in- 
dustrial activity... . 

What does matter is that, from what- 
ever industrial system we have, we should 
be able to get what we require in the 
way of goods and in the way of forms 
of effort which are suited to man’s ob- 
vious interests and capabilities. . . . 


Discovering Abilities 


The discovery of ability is, in itself, 
something of a science. This is the ex- 
pertness about expertness to which al- 
lusion has already been made. One 
difficulty about this science, as about so 
many others, is that its limitations are not 
seen with sufficient clarity so that what 
is done is distinguished from what is not 
done. For abilities are specific, not gen- 
eral. And when a test of ability is made, 
it is a test of intelligence at work with 
limited materials and at a given task. It 
is not a condemnation of a person that he 
cannot do one thing, when he can do 
many others. What he can do may not, 
at the time, be valued; but that is not his 
fault; and it is not necessarily an evidence 
of limited intelligence. Many of our 
tests of intelligence or of ability have 
given rise to unwarranted generalizations 
from the fact of failure or success in 
given examinations. 

Some of this testing work has been 
done in industry; some in education, 
where its uses are perhaps more obvious. 
There is a certain sense of futility in- 
volved in any attempt to make a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear, and it has always 
been roughly recognized. To attempt to 
teach people kinds of knowledge which 
we know beforehand they cannot acquire, 
is just as easily recognizable as futile. 
The intelligence test is a device by which 
this foreknowledge can be made available. 


*From Chapter IV, p. 102. 
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Even in education this procedure, though 
it is by now pretty thoroughly worked 
out, is not universally used. In industry 
it is hardly used at all. Our failure to 
make use of these devices has several 
causes. For one thing, there are rela- 
tively few really competent technicians in 
the field, but this is perhaps because there 
has been so little demand for them. For 
another, we still cling stubbornly to the 
notion that all men are created equal, and 
we refuse to accept the notion that there 
are degrees of intelligence or that there 
are different kinds of it. Only the terrific 
recent pressure on educational facilities 
has enabled educators to insist on some 
qualitative standards for the higher op- 
portunities. The bare fact that there 
were not enough of these to go round 
made assent to selection compulsory. The 
necessity for some selection provided the 
entry for a theory that it ought to be 
carried out on the basis of ability to take 
advantage of opportunity. . . .” 

When there is no attempt at the pre- 
diction of success, many inefficient ones 
must be tried and weeded out only after 
their failure has become apparent. But 
this is costly both for the industry and for 
the individual. The industry has lost the 
difference between the efficiency of a 
good man and the inefficiency of a poor 
one. It has also wasted time and effort 
in his training; and the individual has 
lost the time which might have been 
spent in getting started at a more fitting 
task and has suffered the humiliation of 
failure and discharge. 

The cause of efficiency, both for indus- 
try and for the individual's career, is 
therefore served if all this costly trial and 
error can be prevented, or, at least, re- 
duced. As has been said, failure in an 
examination for fitness means only that 
the individual ought not to try to do the 
~ * From Chapter IV, pp. 103-4. 
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specific thing for which the test was 
made, whether it happened to be the pur- 
suing of collegiate education, the oper- 
ation of a crane, the management of a 
lathe, the draughting of prints, or the 
leadership of a group of other men. The 
success of such tests in the educational 
field suggests, indeed, the possibility of 
a very wide application of the testing 
idea. For we might devise means not 
only for negative selections, such as we 
are beginning to make now, but also for 
positive ones. Instead of telling a man, 
on separate occasions, of fifty things he 
cannot do, we might tell him of the one 
thing which he can do best. 


Discovering the Right Jobs 


The activities of industry are suffi- 
ciently varied so that every degree and 
kind of intelligence might easily discover 
a fitting task to be done. If individuals 
could see that this is best for them, and 
if executives could be persuaded of the 
profitableness of selection, it is certain, 
from our experience up to now, that a 
long step might very quickly be taken in 
this direction. The resulting gains in ef- 
fectiveness and happiness to the individ- 
ual and in reduced costs and increased 
efficiency for the industry would be im- 
mense. The number of good mechanics 
who have wasted their time trying to be 
foremen, salesmen, or clerks must be 
enormous. And the same general mis- 
fitting of individuals and jobs by the 
trial-and-error methods of the past and 


the present must have been about as fre- 
quent as more happy marriages of this 
sort; or even more frequent, for the as- 
sumption of a job often comes about 
through accident rather than design, and 
inertia often holds men to tasks they hate 
and can only perform with indifferent 
success. Escape from this situation would 
be of the greatest benefit to workers. As 
an item in their own constructive pro- 
gram it ought to have an important 
place... .* 

No suggestion of actual means for 
carrying out this particular program has 
been made, for obvious reasons. Meas- 
urement of ability and of achievement is 
a highly technical task. It is one of those 
fields in which expertness must be left 
to function freely. What has been said 
has been intended only as persuasion in 
this direction. . . .? 

A democratic arrangement which had 
as one of its tenets the strictly objective 
measuring of abilities for given tasks 
could advance the efficiency of industry 
immeasurably. The accidents of relation- 
ship, or of pleasantness of personality, 
could then be discounted as they never 
are at present. It might also be said that 
as the number of responsible, thinking 
jobs grow in proportion to those of the 
routine, physical sort, these considerations 
become more important.’ 





* From Chapter IV, pp. 105-6. 
* From Chapter IV, p. 107. 
*From Chapter IV, p. 109. 
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Members of the National Vocational Guidance Association are requested 
to heed the call, in this issue, for nominations for officers for the year 


1934-35. See page 87. 
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IN OUR OPINION 





MESSAGE TO THE N. V. G. A. 
MEMBERSHIP 

The success of any organization de- 
pends to a large degree upon the vision 
and devotion of its leaders and the active, 
intelligent participation of the member- 
ship. The National Vocational Guidance 
Association has for over a quarter of a 
century kept true to the original vision 
established when ‘‘Professor Frank Par- 
sons (near the Old North Church, Bos- 
ton) hung up a lantern as a signal to the 
educational world, and called it Voca- 
tional Guidance.” No question exists re- 
garding the devotion of all those who 
contributed in expanding Parsons’ idea 
into the statement of purposes now found 
in the pamphlet, Principles and Practice 
of Vocational Guidance, published by the 
Association. No one questions the de- 
sire or the ability of the general member- 
ship to participate in the affairs of the 
Association. 

Because of the size and wide geograph- 
ical distribution of the membership of the 
N. V. G. A., however, there is that in- 
evitable tendency to let the officers con- 
trol the policy of the movement, with a 
minimum of membership participation. 
An active committee on Branch Associa- 
tions, a Council of Presidents, the pub- 
lication of an official organ are all steps in 
the right direction, but these are not suf- 
ficient to produce that solidarity so neces- 
sary for best results. Individual participa- 
tion in branch association affairs, in- 
dividual and branch association participa- 
tion in the affairs of the National Associ- 
ation are essential to a steady, wholesome 
development. 

Through the pages of the magazine we 
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are trying to bring about this unanimity 
of purpose. Besides the carefully se- 
lected articles, we are presenting news 
notes collected by Dr. Anderson from the 
branches, in order that all may share ex- 
periences and program suggestions; Mr. 
Sidel keeps us informed about current 
legislation, while book reviews and other 
notes show how others are thinking in 
the field of guidance. 

National committees are working 
quietly but efficiently in special fields. 
The Nominating Committee is making a 
special effort this year to interest the 
membership. In this issue, on page 87, 
you will find your opportunity to express 
yourself through a choice of officers of 
the Association for the year 1934-35. 
Every member of the Association, either 
national or branch, is asked to exercise 
his franchise in this nominating ballot. 
Each branch association president is 
urged to see that every member of his 
branch contributes at least this much in 
influencing the affairs of the national 
body. 

From these nominations will come the 
official ballot, which will be mailed to 
each bona fide member. The actual elec- 
tion will be done by secret ballot through 
the mails, and the results announced at 
the Cleveland convention in February. 
All nominating ballots must be mailed to 
the Executive Secretary on or before 
January 1, 1934, as the official ballot is 
to be sent out not later than January 10. 

May we urge active cooperation with 
your nominating committee in its attempt 
to present officers in keeping with ma- 
jority thought. 

This is something tangible you can do 
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now, but do not feel you have done your 
share when you have thus participated. 
Other activities within the Association 
need your personal assistance and you 
may expect to be called upon again soon. 
While you are in the proper mood, read 
again pages 41 and 42 of the November 
issue of Occupations, the V ocational 


Guidance Magazine, take due notice, 
OE, cs & 2 F. C. S$. 


ADJUSTING THROUGH LIFE 


Everybody has heard the one about the 
two clergymen (or World War chap- 
lains, according to the older version) 
who wore their collars differently but 
often found themselves associated in com- 
mon causes. At dinners (or in dugouts) 
where and when they met, they held 
friendly converse and disputation about 
their respective creeds and the modi 
operandi of their respective churches— 
discovering not only a mutual liking but 
a mutual likeness under the cloth. On 
such an occasion, one said to the other 
in conclusion of the argument: “After 
all, you know, we're both doing God's 
work—you in your way, and I in God's.” 

In two of the articles published in this 
number, there is some suggestion of a 
situation in which organized services of 
broadly similar aim but with a different 
set-up and methodology function along- 
side each othér without full knowledge 
on the one hand of what the other hand 
is doing. We refer to what is said, in 
the articles by Dr. Rubinow and Dr. 
Cowdery, regarding personnel work in 
colleges and mental hygiene work in col- 
leges—though not, necessarily, to the 
personal views of these authors. The ser- 
vices mentioned are sometimes existent 
in the same institution, without any close 
coordination or cooperation; and where 
there is mutual cognizance and desire to 
work together, there is frequently a ques- 

























tion, not as to whether the tail shoul; 
waggle the dog, but as to which is reall) 
the dog! This situation arises, undouby-| 
edly, from the fact that the two services 
to which we refer stem from two differ-| ti 
ent movements, each of which is inde.| 
pendently organized and has developed 
its own technique and philosophy—not to 
the degree of perfection, of course, but 
sufficiently for its own immediate prac. 
tical purposes. 

Remarkable is the close similarity of 
the language in which the exponents of 
various different kinds or forms of social: 
service activity explain their methods and 
objectives. In social work, in mental 
hygiene, and in vocational guidance and 
personnel work, the key-words are those 
very familiar ones, ‘guidance’ and “‘ad- 
justment.’”” The same terms have been 
applied to the methodology and phi- 
losophy of education. There has even 
been some controversy over monopolistic 
rights to the use of these terms, and con- 
fusion has arisen, for instance, over em- 
ployment of the word “guidance” with- 
out qualifying the reference to “‘voca- 
tional” or “educational” or “child guid- 
ance.” The significance of all this is not 
that exclusive rights should be estab- 
lished, or a standard definition and usage 
effected, but that the workers in separate 
neighboring fields should acquaint them- 
selves with what is actually going on just 
over the fence in the next field and with 
the thought-differences imbedded in the 
common terminology in which objectives 
are stated. 

A dog, to revert to the canine meta- 
phor, sometimes chases its own tail 
around in narrow circles, without making 
any progress. Or, to try another figure, 
a stream is going somewhere. To amount 
to anything, it has to become wider and 
deeper all the way along, and it doesn’t 
waste much time over the question of 
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which is the main stream and which is the 





ributary. Incidentally, it takes a mighty 
ot of rivers to make an ocean. All the 
ime there is utilization and synthesis of 
onverging streams. The history of each 


itributary is like that of the others—it 


onstantly welcomes fresh waters, and 
ever worries whether its own name or 
hat of another branch will be applied to 
he great river that finally empties into 
he sea. (Let us leave the river there.) 

Vocational guidance is assuredly hos- 
pitable to ideas from whatever source 
hey may come, and willing to go after 
hem through comparative study of all 
ovements concerned with guidance and 
adjustment. For its own sake, it seeks 
o utilize and synthesize a variety of con- 


Mtributory disciplines and sciences. At the 


Northeastern Conference held recently at 
ohnsonburg, N. J., it seemed to be gen- 
erally accepted that vocational counselors 


ishould have a thorough knowledge of 
Weconomic conditions and_ trends 
Flaws.” 


and 
Psychology, of course, is basic 
o vocational guidance. But, as has often 
been said, there are many psychologies. 
At Johnsonburg, a session was devoted 
o the possible importance of psychiatric 
interpretations and techniques to the 
heory and practice of vocational guid- 
ance; but the time was too short, or the 
derbrush too thick, or the red herrings 
too numerous, to bring out clearly the 
significant fact that there is—the chief 
ontribution of psychiatry—a psychology 
of adjustment. We might even say that 
it is the psychology of adjustment, be- 
cause adjustment or the adjusting process 
is its essential subject of study—the ways 
in which and by which individuals con- 
tinuously adjust themselves to themselves 
and their environments. (We had almost 
said “continuously or discontinuously,” 
but we are not unmindful that much 
actual adjustment is effected on low levels 
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of efficiency and even by means of 
escape.) This, then, is a psychology of 
adjustment, rather than psychology ap- 
plied to adjustment. Many of the con- 
cepts of this psychology are taught in the 
universities, and everybody is familiar 
with its “conflicts” and ‘‘complexes’’ and 
“mental mechanisms” and “behavior pat- 
terns." Perhaps the reason it has re- 
ceived too little attention as a psychology 
is that it is commonly associated with the 
abnormal and the morbid, and with 
psychoanalysis and psychiatry. While it 
does underlie these methods of diagnosis 
and treatment, and has largely grown out 
of experience in their practice, it is truly 
a science of the normal mind, of normal 
behavior, of normal development—what- 
ever ‘‘normal’’ may mean, and the psychi- 
atrist would say that it really doesn’t mat- 
ter very much. 

An appreciation of the fact that psy- 
chology from the standpoint of the 
psychiatrist is not #pso facto abnormal 
psychology will be gained from reading 
Dr. William A. White's little book, An 
Introduction to the Study of the Mind. 
In his prefatory chapter he explains 
that— 

As a work on psychology, the book 

is written from the standpoint of a 

psychiatrist. I take it, however, that 

this is by no means a handicap or neces- 
sarily a limitation. Psychiatry has per- 
haps been foremost in humanizing psy- 
chology, for it has necessarily de- 
veloped psychology along the practical 
lines of understanding human beings 
and assisting them to meet their vari- 
ous problems. Then, too, it must 
necessarily take the view of disease, 
mental disease, that it is an experiment 
of nature of a kind that can hardly be 
reproduced in the laboratory, but which 
discloses the mental machinery in a way 
in which it is never seen under ordi- 
nary circumstances and therefore offers 
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rare opportunities for seeing just how 
it works. If the old metaphysical con- 
ception of disease as something ab- 
normal in the sense that it was some- 
thing, so to speak, outside of nature 
and controlled by laws of its own, is 
given up, then what we call, for prac- 
tical purposes, disease comes to be 
looked upon as a legitimate subject for 
scientific inquiry precisely the same as 
other natural phenomena. The chemis- 
try and the physics of disease, for ex- 
ample, are not a different chemistry 
and physics because they are applied 
to the elucidation of processes and con- 
ditions that are unusual. They are the 
same. The same laws prevail, it is 
only the special problems to which 
these laws and methods are applied 
that differ. It is the same with the 
psychology of mental diseases—psycho- 
pathology—their psychology is no dif- 
ferent from that of normal healthy 
human beings, it is only the particular 
circumstances that differ and, too, dif- 
fer only in emphasis, in quantity, in 
more or less, and not in kind. The 
mentally ill do not possess anything not 
possessed by the well nor do they lack 
anything possessed by the well. Their 
minds are disordered in the sense that 
they are out of order, that is, that a 
different order prevails from that in the 
normal mind. The component parts 
are not different in kind but it is the 
order of their relation, their relative 
emphasis and degrees of development 
that differ. 

Of course, there is no real opposition 
between psychology and psychiatry (and 
for that matter, no real identity of psycho- 
analysis and psychiatry, one of which is 
a technique and the other an art). Psychi- 
atry recognizes psychology as one of its 
foundation sciences, and an invaluable ad- 
junct and aid. For its own purposes, it 
is true, psychiatry has comparatively little 
use for “psychology in the academic 
sense,’ a description which we quote 











from Karl Menninger without comment, 
but is evidently intended as inclusive oj 
psychology in various kinds and de| | 
grees of appliedness. As Dr. Menninger) | 
writes, “Human beings live in constant 7 
contact and interaction with other human . 
beings, and the vast majority of mental 
processes concern these interactions. Con: 
sequently the information that we get 
from observing and describing and test 
ing an individual in a laboratory, while . 
very valuable as groundwork, is of little 
practical advantage in understanding the | 
human being.’ The point here, for us 
is simply that the worker, on or off the 
job, is this human being, subject to these | 
interactions, and that the psychology oi 
the processes concerned in these interac- 
tions is one of the psychologies that voca- 
tional guidance cannot afford to neglect 
It should be useful and applicable to 
vocational guidance, because it deals di- 
rectly with the functioning of the indi- 
vidual, and not merely with his capacities 
and powers. It deals with the conditions 
under which the individual does or does 
not, can or cannot, effectively utilize the 
powers and capacities that he possesses 
Thus the psychology that has been de- 
veloped from the viewpoint and experi- 
ence of the psychiatrist is not in conflict 
with the psychology of the academy, but 
is rather supplementary to it. Knowledge 
of individual abilities and aptitudes is 
important, but it doesn’t tell us enough 
about the why of success and failure in 
life. Apart from outright neuroses and 
psychoses, there are many emotional or 
emotionally conditioned factors operative 
in every life situation; and it is here, in 
large part, that the explanation of success 
and failure, happiness and unhappiness, 
adjustment and maladjustment, must be 
found. Nor do we mean to imply that 
the missing element in the explanation is 
the role of emotions, as such; we shal! 
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find it, instead, in the mental processes 
and mechanisms of adjustment psychol- 
ogy, in the description of which less 
is said of emotions as entities than of 
emotional components and by-products 
and states. 

In the actual study of success and fail- 
ure in meeting life situations, it appears 
constantly that among men of apparently 
equal abilities and opportunities, some 
fail and some succeed. Not a few valu- 
able suggestions for the vocational coun- 
selor will be found in the symposium, 
Why Men Fail, written largely from the 
psychiatric point of view and edited by 
Drs. Fishbein and White. A likewise 
suggestive article, by Dr. Sanger Brown 
II, was published under the same title 
in The Psychiatric Quarterly for April 
1929. Similar interpretations will be 
found in Mr. Beckman’s article in this 
issue of Occupations, the Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, written by a psy- 
chologist and counseior. Mental hygien- 
ists and psychiatrists, in their dozen va- 
rieties of clinics, and in hospital and pri- 
vate practice, are dealing continually with 
occupational maladjustment and readjust- 
ment, and their literature is replete with 
cases in which the central problem or a 
prominent part of it has to do with jobs 
or vocations. Whether the effect of the 
job on the individual is emphasized, or 


the inability of the individual to cope 
with the job (the reason, of course, may 
lie in himself), there is a wealth of ma- 
terial in this literature that should prove 
of interest and value to the inquiring 
counselor. Not that such explorations 
would make one a mental hygienist or 
psychiatrist, but they would certainly yield 
vicarious experience in an allied field 
which is often helpful in cultivating one’s 
own, 

All this would not solve the problem 
of predicting whether a given person will 
succeed in a given occupation. It would, 
perhaps, stimulate inquiry and research 
into the actual conditions of occupational 
success and failure, and encourage a 
healthy skepticism as to the adequacy of 
guidance based solely on analysis of indi- 
vidual abilities, aptitudes and interests, on 
the one hand, and analysis of occupations 
on the other. Through the widest possible 
gathering in of ideas and suggestions 
from related activities, vocational guid- 
ance, as its destiny is, will move forward 
to an ever larger and closer synthesis of 
a body of pertinent knowledge based on 
many sciences, including the psychologies, 
and to an increasingly effective applica- 
tion of that knowledge by means of 
newer and additional techniques of vo- 


cational pre-adjustment and service. 
an. G. F. 


Cre 


VARIETIES OF GUIDANCE 
“The problems and —— of guidance are the same, regardless of 


the field in which gui 


ance is offered,” writes Marion R. Trabue in an 


article on “Guidance—the Essence of Modern Education,” in the Educa- 
tional Outlook. “In a very real sense, it is quite impossible to give useful 
guidance in one field without taking into account all other phases of 
life in the individual guided. Social guidance, educational guidance, 
emotional guidance, avocational guidance, and occupational guidance are 
all merely different ways of looking at the one problem of helping an 
individual human being to make a more harmonious adjustment in the 


life about him.” 
{49} 
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News of the National Vocational Guidance Association 














NEWS OF THE BRANCHES 
Edited by 
Roy N. ANDERSON 

(May we ask that the secretaries of the 
various branches send reports to Dr. Ander- 
son at Room 203, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City, after each 
meeting, so that this column may be a truly 
representative and comprehensive medium 
for the exchange of worthwhile and interest- 
ing ideas.—EDITOR) 


New Jersey 


The New Jersey Vocational Guidance 
Association is planning a number of 
meetings during the year in various sec- 
tions of the state. The first was held 
the evening of October 4, at the Glass- 
boro State Normal School. There were 
about 175 elementary school principals 
and class-room teachers present for the 
dinner. After the meeting they ad- 
journed to the auditorium where an audi- 
ence of between 400 and 500 listened 
to a panel discussion on the topic, ““How 
can the elementary school principal and 
teacher help their pupils make better per- 
sonal and vocational adjustments in this 
period of economic and social change?” 
The panel members were: Arnold Hess, 
chairman; Owen D. Pence, discussion 
leader; Helen Bryson, Adeline Hagaman, 
Rex Cunliffe, Bruce Robinson, John 
Spargo, Ross Musselman, and Anne Stan- 
nert. Some of the questions proposed for 
discussion were: 

1. Do elementary school pupils have 
vocational problems? 


2. Is the elementary school under 
any obligation either to the child or 
to society to furnish vocational guid- 
ance? 

3. What objectives and techniques 
of vocational guidance can properly be 
stressed in the elementary school? 

4. What materials in the curriculum 
can help prepare the child for satisfac- 
tory vocational adjustment? 

5. Do elementary school pupils have 
other problems of school adjustment 
of such importance as to demand coun- 
seling and guidance? What are some 
such “‘type’’ problems? 

6. In the usual elementary school 
situation— 

a. What modifications of set-up, if 
any, would help in realizing worth- 
while guidance objectives? 

b. How can school records and ac- 
counting systems be used to assist the 
pupil in his school adjustments? 

c. How can both principal and 
teacher contribute to ettective adjust- 
ments? 

Some of the suggestions which grew 
out of the discussion were: 

1. Develop more complete scientific 
personal records for each child. 

2. Use these judicially in helping 
the child over his various difficulties. 

3. Be conscious of the influence you 
are exerting. 

4. Use to the best of your ability 
the aids at your command as they now 
stand. 

5. And begin to outline occupations 
for the children since one may not be- 
gin too early to appeal to the career 
motive. 
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The November meeting of this asso- 
ciation was held in connection with the 
State Teachers Conference at Atlantic 
City. The topic for discussion was “A 
Clinical Approach to Mental, Emotional 
and Vocational Adjustment.” 

Chicago 

The following are the newly elected 
officers of the Chicago Association: Fred 
Parker, Kiwanis International, president; 
Grace Manson, Northwestern University, 
vice-president; C. Y. Davis, Illinois Bell 
Telephone Company, treasurer; Helen 
Campbell, secretary; A. J. Brumbaugh, 
University of Chicago, and Virginia Mer- 
ritt, of the Chicago Department of Voca- 
tional Guidance, trustees. 

Since the ax of the Chicago economy 
program has fallen on the Department of 
Vocational Guidance, the work of ‘“‘sell- 
ing’’ guidance is far from accomplished 
but those interested are entering on a 
campaign to fight and to educate. 


Western Pennsylvania 


The Vocational Guidance Association 
of Western Pennsylvania held a series 
of meetings in Pittsburgh from October 5 
to 7, in conjunction with other groups. 
The meeting on the fifth was under the 
auspices of the Pittsburgh Personnel As- 
sociation. Franklin J. Keller, director of 
the National Occupational Conference, 
spoke on the topic, “Occupational Ad- 
justments and the New Deal.” On Fri- 
day two meetings were held: one under 
the Western Pennsylvania Education Con- 
ference, at which F. T. Spaulding of Har- 
vard University spoke on ‘The Changing 
Functions of the Junior High School,” 
and Dr. Keller addressed the Trade and 
Industrial Education Association. Dr. 
Spaulding also spoke Saturday on the sub- 
ject, “Guidance Versus Direction in the 
Junior High School.” The meeting was 
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conducted as an open forum and a lively 
and profitable discussion took place. 

The association reports a corn roast at 
the home of one of the members. This 
has become an annual event which is 
thoroughly enjoyed by the members and 
their families, who participate as a social 
group. 

Detroit 

The first meeting of this Branch was 
held on September 25 when 96 enthusi- 
astic members and friends heard Maud 
E. Watson, Director of the Children’s 
Center of the Children’s Fund of Michi- 
gan, on the topic, ‘Broader Interpreta- 
tions of Mental Hygiene.” 

During the year this association plans 
to have four of its meetings in connection 
with other organizations of similar inter- 
ests and character. 

The program for the meeting on Oc- 
tober 27 was as follows:— 

Speaker: James R. Hendrickson, 
counselor, Wilbur Wright High 
School. Subject: The Vocational High 
School. 

Speaker: Susanna A. Clough, house 
principal, Northwestern High School. 
Subject: An Experiment in Group 
Guidance for 10th Grade Girls. 

Speaker: Douglas Jamieson, vice- 
president of the Union Guardian Trust 
Co. Subject: The Personnel Manager 
Looks at the High School Graduate. 


The meeting on November 20 was a 
joint meeting with the Society of Indus- 
trial Engineers and Vocational Teachers 
of the Detroit Public Schools and Vi- 
cinity. The discussion leader was Earl 
Bedell, of the Vocational Education De- 
partment. The program:— 

Speaker: F. J. Van Poppelin, Manu- 
facturing Research Engineer, Cadillac 
Motor Company. Subject: Use of Mo- 
tion Picture Technique in Training for 


a Job. 
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Speaker: W. W. Whittinghill, As- 
sistant Director of Visual Education. 
Detroit Public Schools. Subject: Visual 
Aids to Vocational Education. 

The program was illustrated with 
motion pictures. 


Cincinnati 


The first meeting of the new executive 
committee of the Cincinnati Vocational 
Guidance Association was held on Oc- 
tober 4. Judge Simon Ross of the Court 
of Appeals was re-elected president. 
Other officers elected were: Essie Arey, 
Windsor School, first vice president; Ben- 
jamin H. Siehl, principal of Western 
Hills High School, second vice president; 
William Schwemlein, Y. M. C. A., treas- 
urer; Mary P. Corre of the Vocation 
Bureau of the Board of Education, secre- 
tary; Father Barnabas MacAlarney, John 
Lentz, Goldie Carter, Catherine Buckley, 
and Benjamin Rauch, directors. Mr. 
Schwemlein was appointed chairman of 
the membership committee; Edith Camp- 
bell, chairman of the program commit- 
tee, and C. E. Lee, chairman of the speak- 
ers’ bureau. 

The first meeting of the association 
was held October 27 as a joint luncheon 
with the Southwestern Ohio Teachers As- 
sociation. Daniel C. Poling of the Na- 
tional Youth Radio Conference spoke. 


Maryland 


The regular meeting of the Maryland 
Vocational Guidance Association was 
held in the Baltimore City College during 
the convention of the Maryland State 
Teachers Association on Friday, October 
20. Mrs. E. P. H. Harrison, Jr., Presi- 
dent, presided. The speaker was Marion 
R. Trabue of the University of North 
Carolina. He spoke on the following 
topic: “Two Ways of Attaining Success 
in Educational Effort.” 


Dr. Trabue emphasized the necessity 
for studying and developing individual 
needs. The goal of education should be 
integrated personalities, adjusted to life 
as fully as is humanly possible. In order 
to attain this end, each individual should 
be studied, analyzed, diagnosed, and 
properly guided into a curriculum and 
then into an occupation and leisure ac- 
tivities that will fit his particular abilities 
and interests. This type of education will 
be difficult and expensive, but is the only 
type of education we can afford to have 
in our rapidly changing civilization. 

Maladjusted people are unstable emo- 
tionally and are easily stirred to mob 
action by an emotional appeal. The new 
democracy, even more than the old de- 
mocracy, needs citizens with better emo- 
tional equilibrium. The state, therefore, 
should encourage the type of education 
that leads to the proper vocational and 
avocational adjustment of its citizens. 

Dr. Trabue showed some very inter- 
esting charts giving the ability-and-per- 
sonality patterns of workers in several 
types of occupations. The most success- 
ful trained nurses tested had better than 
average intellectual ability, much better 
than average mechanical aptitude, and 
better nervous stability than the average 
person. The best clerical workers had 
less than average self-sufficiency and so- 
cial dominance. The best sales people 
were high in social dominance and lower 
than average in intelligence rating. 

It is very important for wise counsel- 
ing that objective measurement devices be 
developed to test accurately different 
kinds of aptitudes. The counselor must 
see all the evidence and must know in- 
stitutions and social forces. 


New Orleans 


This association generally holds four 
meetings a year at each of which an in- 
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teresting speaker is brought in to discuss 
some particular angle or development in 
the field of guidance. An attempt is 
made to interest school clubs, social 
agencies, and luncheon clubs. Most of 
the work of the association is done 
through committees carrying on some 
special project. In the past year a com- 
mittee has been working on a plan for 
an adjusted curriculum in the secondary 
schools. This involved a study of the 
intelligence and grades of 1008 high 
school freshmen. The report has been 
submitted to the superintendent. 

This year the association plans to hold 
meetings in different parts of the city, 
hoping in this way to make a wider ap- 
peal than by having the meetings in some 
centralized place. It also plans to hold 
a meeting in Algiers, a section of New 
Orleans on the West Bank of the Mis- 
sissippi. By going there and presenting 
a program which will interpret the ob- 
jectives of guidance work, it hopes to 
create an interest and understanding 
which will bring forth greater coopera- 
tion from this section. This sounds like 
a very interesting undertaking and we 
shall be interested to know of the results, 
as possibly other branches may wish to 
consider some such arrangements for 
scheduling meetings. The New Jersey 
association is trying this procedure this 
year and thus far has found it very 
profitable. 


Capital District of New York 


This association holds four meetings 
during the year. The first was held on 
October 19 and 20 in connection with 
the New York State Teachers Association 
convention, Eastern Zone, at Troy, N. Y. 
Leonard Miller, Director of Guidance, 
Rockland County, was the speaker at the 
Thursday afternoon session and Franklin 
J. Keller, Director of the National Oc- 
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cupational Conference, spoke at the 
luncheon meeting on Friday noon. 

The first of October this 
started an active campaign to regain the 
old members of the branch whose mem- 
bership had lapsed. 


was sent to all pointing out the need for 


association 


A pe rsonal letter 


vocational guidance in these changing 
c < 
times and stressing the significance of 
Occupations, the 
The response was very en- 


Vocational Guidance 
Magazine. 
couraging and the membership now in- 
cludes educators, manufacturers, state 
employes, social workers, and representa- 
tives from various clubs. This is most 
encouraging news and it is hoped that 
other branches will find here an idea that 
may be worth considering if they are 
having difficulty in maintaining their 


branch membership. 


Central New York 


This branch reports the launching of 
a very interesting program for the com 
ing year. It is working on a plan for 
community guidance whereby the chapter 
will sponsor the organization of a group 
of people qualified to give guidance in 
some specific occupation. These people, 
experts in their own line, will be available 
for counseling the persons designated by 
the schools, social welfare organizations, 
the city library, and other agencies doing 
guidance work. The idea has met with 
considerable interest and we shall look 
forward to further reports as to the 
methods of procedure and the progress 
of this challenging undertaking. 


Connecticut 


A luncheon meeting of the Connecti- 
cut Vocational Guidance Association was 
held in New Haven on October 27 as 
part of the program of the Connecticut 
State Teachers Association. Harold F. 
Clark, professor in charge of educational 
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economics at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, was the speaker of the 
occasion. Selecting as his topic, “The 
Social Responsibility of the Guidance 
Teacher,” Dr. Clark defended the theory 
that a proper occupational distribution of 
workers of the nation would end unem- 
ployment and result in a better economic 
and social status. Dr. Clark further ex- 
plained that “‘each school, community, 
state, and the nation should have a plan 
of the number of workers there should be 
in each occupation” and that it should be 
the responsibility of the guidance teacher 
to see that the proper number of people 
are in each occupation. The use of a 
counselor's handbook, which should be 
kept up to date with correct occupational 
information and occupational trends, was 
recommended. 


At the close of the luncheon meeting 2 
business meeting was held and the fol- 
lowing officers elected for the year: 
President, Lawrence W. Wheelock, Di- 
rector of Guidance, Hartford; Vice-Presi- 
dent, John C. McCarthy, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools, New Haven; Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, L. Alice Ramsay, 
Director of the Personnel Bureau, Con- 
necticut College. 

The fall number of the Connecticut 
Vocational Guidance Bulletin was issued 
on October 20. In addition to announc- 
ing the fall meeting, the Bulletin con- 
tained reports of the Kiwanis Interna- 
tional Conference at Los Angeles, the 
NOC Conference at Camp Stevens, and 
resumés of some of the round table meet- 
ings of the spring conference of the Con- 
necticut Vocational Guidance Association. 


ere 


OLD STYLE CAPITALISM REPUDIATED 


In a recent address D. B. Robertson, President of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive. Firemen and Enginemen, said:— 
“The old ruthless capitalism has been repudiated. Old assumptions 
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and philosophies which we have treasured and which may have served us 
well in former years—such as ‘free competition,’ ‘rugged individualism,’ 
‘inexorable economic laws’ and similar slogans and shibboleths—have been 
cast aside as having no potency nor place in the present day. 

“It has been determined that we shall not rebuild our shattered 
economic and political life on the basis of irrelevant and worn-out theories 
and policies which have had as their fruits indescribable human injustices 
and sufferings, and incalculable property losses, and which, if again 
sanctioned by the people, after another short period under the old order 
of procedure, would again bring calamity - the country. The people 
have become thoroughly conscious of the fact that they should cease to 
play with phantoms of hope emanating from our past economic system, 
and should build a new economic edifice, consecrated to democracy and 
humanity.” 
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NOC CLEARING HOUSE 


News of the National Occupational Conference 








Western Guidance Conference 


In the October number of OCCUPATIONS, THE VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE MAGAZINE, under the caption, “California Notes,” we told of the 
first steps taken in the organization of a regional conference for the 
Far-Western area (Arizona, California, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, 
and Washington). The names of the members of the General Commit- 
tee were given. To these, later acceptances have added A. A. Douglass, 
Professor of Education, Claremont Colleges, and F. ]. W eersing, Professor 
of Education, University of Southern California. Planning has now 
reached the point where Professors Kefauver, Lee, and Proctor, who, as 
members of the National Occupational Conference, under whose auspices 
the Western Conference is being held, have presented to the General 
Committee the following tentative program for their consideration and 
action. Despite the fact that this is not in its final form, we are printing 


it vow as an illustration of the process of cooperative group program- 
making and with the hope that it may help, even inspire, other groups in 


working out their own problems. 
later issues of OCCUPATIONS. 


Time and Place 


The conference will be held Friday, 
December 29, 1933, to Thursday, Janu- 
aty 4, 1934, inclusive, at International 
House, Berkeley, California; except that 
there will be no sessions on Sunday. 


Personnel 


Selection will be made from the names 
submitted by the members of the general 
committee in a manner to secure distribu- 
tion of persons attending to guidance and 
administrative positions in the different 
types of institutions and from different 
sections of the Pacific coast territory and 
adjacent states. The personnel of the 
Conference then will consist of guidance 
workers and administrative heads of 
junior high schools, senior high schools, 
junior colleges, four-year colleges, uni- 
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Further developments will appear in 


versities, city superintendents, directors 
of guidance and professors of guidance in 
higher institutions, and personnel 
workers in business and industry. 

In selecting the speakers and the mem- 
bership of the panels, personnel will be 
distributed to university specialists and 
persons responsible for the carrying on of 
guidance service in schools, and also to 
the different types of institutions repre- 
sented in the Conference. In the group 
sessions there will be no formal presenta- 
tions. It is hoped that the morning dis- 
cussions will provide the background for 
group consideration of the program of 
the institution concerned. These groups 
will be small enough to allow general 
participation on the part of the full mem- 
bership of each group. The chairman of 
each group will serve throughout the 
period of the Conference. 
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Sessions 


All meetings of the Conference will be 
held at International House during the 
mornings and afternoons of the dates in- 
dicated. Evenings will be left free for 
informal groupings and for such recrea- 
tional activity as is desired. It is not 
planned to provide a continuous recrea- 
tional program but to make available to 
persons attending, information about the 
activities in the Bay area with freedom 
for all to do what they desire. 

The meetings of the Conference will 
be divided between general sessions and 
group sessions in which workers in differ- 
ent institutions will consider the particu- 
lar problems in programs of their particu- 
lar institutions. The general sessions will 
be approximately one hour, given to a 
treatment of the topic considered by two 
specialists giving about half an hour to 
each of these presentations. The second 
period of 45 minutes will be given to 
consideration of the ideas in the two 
presentations and to other aspects of the 
problem by panel of from five to seven 
members. The third period of 45 minutes 
will be given to general discussion on the 
part of all in the Conference who desire 
to participate. 

The programs of the afternoon group 
sessions will be given to the same topic 
as is considered in the morning general 
sessions. There will be no formal pres- 
entations and the groups will be small 
enough to allow for participation on the 
part of all. It is intended that the dis- 
cussions and the general session will pro- 
vide sufficient background for creative 
work on the part of the groups. 


Small Groups 


The personnel of the Conference will 
be divided into six divisions to be’ made 
up as follows: (1) junior high school 
counselors and principals, (2) senior and 


four-year high school counselors and 
principals, (3) junior college guidance 
workers and administrative heads, (4) 
student personnel directors and admin- 
istrative heads of colleges and universi- 
ties, (5) personnel directors in business 
and industry, and (6) more general 
workers in guidance and in education, in- 
cluding city directors of guidance and 
superintendents of schools and college 
professors of guidance. 


End Session 


At the beginning of the Conference 
there will be appointed a committee rep- 
resenting different types of workers in 
different institutions to summarize the 
thinking of the Conference in the pro- 
jection of a program to be considered by 
the full personnel of the Conference on 
the closing day. By this method it is 
hoped to bring together the thinking of 
the Conference into a tangible working 
recommendation. 


CONFERENCE PROGRAM 
First Day: Morning 


General session on current social and 
economic conditions. 

A sociologist and an economist will, 
during two half-hour presentations, in- 
terpret contemporary conditions and 
their implications for the educational 
program. During the second period the 
general theme of the session will be con- 
sidered by a panel, with general con- 
sideration on the part of all in attendance 
during the third period. This general 
plan will be followed in all general 
sessions. 

Afternoon 


General session on school conditions 
and objectives of the program of guid- 
ance. 

The same general schedule will be fol- 
lowed. Two half-hour presentations wil! 
be succeeded by panel discussion with op- 
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NOC CLEARING HOUSE 


portunity during the latter part of the 
program for all in attendance to par- 
ticipate. 

Second Day: Morning 


General session on the task and the 
program for informing students concern- 
ing societal and school conditions and op- 

ortunities. 

The place of informative activities in a 
program intended to equip young people 
to plan and to carry out their educational 
program and to handle effectively their 
responsibilities after leaving school will 
be indicated and the general outlines of 
procedures adopted to provide students 
with this equipment will be described. 


Afternoon 


Group meetings to consider detailed 
procedures for carrying on this informa- 
tive program as discussed in general ses- 
sion in morning. 


Third Day: Morning 


General session on measurement and 
diagnosis in a program of guidance. 

Specialists in measurement will in- 
terpret the measures available and will 
describe and evaluate measurement pro- 
grams in operation. As in other general 
sessions, the time will be divided between 
presentations, panel discussions, and gen- 
eral discussions on the part of all. 


Afternoon 


Group meetings dealing with measure- 
ment and diagnosis considering the spe- 
cific problem of measurement and diag- 
nosis in the different situations. 


Fourth Day: Morning 


General session on interviewing and 
counseling in the program of guidance. 
The problem of working with individuals 
in the guidance program will be defined; 
possibilities, principles of procedure, and 
hazards in counselifig programs will be 
canvassed and analyzed for suggestions as 
to procedure. 
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Afternoon 
Group meetings on interviewing and 
counseling in the different institutions. 


Fifth Day: Morning 


General session on the staff and organ- 
ization of the program of guidance. 

Consideration will be given here to the 
staff, including qualifications needed to 
carry on an adequate guidance service and 
the organization provided to achieve 
proper articulation of the different 
agencies. Plans of organizations utilized 
in different communities will be analyzed 
and evaluated. 


Afternoon 


Group meetings dealing with staff and 
organization for the different institutions 
concerned. 

Sixth Day: Morning 

General session on the evaluation of 
guidance. 

Report will be made of attempts at 
evaluation in this and other countries; 
more detailed report will be made of the 
two-year investigation recently completed 
by Professors Kefauver and Hand of 
Stanford University. 


Afternoon 


General session to consider presenta- 
tion of a program formulated by commit- 
tee for discussion and possible adoption 
by the personnel of the Conference. At 
this time there will be an interpretation 
of the discussions and recommendations 
of the Conference in light of the develop- 
ments in other sections of the country. 


LIBRARIANS MEET 


Our long-standing opinion that libra- 
rians are eager to do their part in voca- 
tional guidance work was very happily 
confirmed at the recent meetings of the 
American Library Association in Chicago, 
when they took the trouble to arrange a 
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special meeting under the auspices of the 
Board on the Library and Adult Educa- 
tion in order that we might tell them 
about our new bibliography and ask their 
suggestions as to ways in which it could 
be made most useful to librarians. The 
discussion which followed our brief pres- 
entation was as animated and cordial as 
the hearty welcome which we received 
from all hands. We came home greatly 
encouraged, and not a little flattered, at 
the eagerness of the librarians for any ad- 
vice or suggestions which we could give 


as to ways in which they could be more 
helpful to readers who are seeking to 
solve their own occupational problems. 
We suggest to counselors, if any there 
be who have not yet made contact with 
all of their local librarians, that they do 
so without delay, not only for the help 
which they can give and receive, but for 
the inspiration of a cordial reception and 
a sharing of experiences in a common 
purpose with those who are daily on the 
firing line. 
R. H. 


The Journal of a Mid -Western Journey 


Wisconsin Shows the Way 


A casual consideration of NOC policies 
and activities will make clear that the 
Executive Committee and the staff are 
concerned primarily with such service as 
will stimulate local effort on the part of 
all individuals and agencies interested in 
the adjustment of boys and girls, of men 
and women, to occupations. No national 
body, publicly or privately supported, can 
be of any considerable help in educational 
matters if it for one moment adopts a 
dictatorial attitude either as regards think- 
ing or action. Such a body can be help- 
ful, however, if it clears information, 
promotes research, and renders active as- 
sistance to those who are daily at work 
with particular individuals in local situa- 
tions. Some of the possibilities are 
illustrated by recent happenings in Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. Last month we 
reported on comparable projects in Pitts- 
burgh and in connection with the Engi- 
neering Council for Professional Devel- 
opment. 

Always to the fore in vocational 
education, especially of the continuation 
and apprentice variety, Wisconsin con- 


tinues to carry on and to pioneer. As 
part of the convention program of the 
Wisconsin Teachers Association, more 
than 300 men and women interested in 
vocational problems gathered at the Hotel 
Pfister in Milwaukee on the evening of 
November 2 to discuss ““The New Eco- 
nomic Era and Occupational Adjust- 
ment."” This was based upon presenta- 
tion by the Director of NOC. Sometime 
soon, perhaps in January or February, 
this presentation, along with a more or 
less clarifying chart, should come to light 
in Occupations, the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine. However, at this point we are 
interested not so much in what we have 
to say as in what local communities are 
doing. 

Whatever its finances may be, Wiscon- 
sin is in mo educational depression. 
Teachers, counselors, and administrators 
came from all parts of the state to take 
part in an exciting program. Not only 
that, but for the vocational meeting Wil- 
liam F. Patterson, Director of Vocational 
Guidance at the Milwaukee Vocational 
School, had brought together not only the 
members of the Wisconsin Vocational 
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Guidance Association, of which he is 
President, but also those of the Industrial 
Relations Association of Wisconsin, the 
Industrial and Educational Counselors 
Association of Milwaukee, Phi Delta 
Kappa, and the High School Principals 
Association. This was not just another 
schoolman’s dinner, but rather a coalition 
of social forces in the interest of youth. 
Industrial personnel manager sat beside 
high school principal, and placement of- 
ficer next to educational adviser. Many 
of the group stayed on for nearly two 
hours to question and discuss with ref- 
ence to their various problems. 

As part of the New Era the speaker 
(meaning the present writer) could 
hardly refrain from mentioning Occupa- 
tions, the Vocational Guidance Magazine. 
Since the magazine talks more eloquently 
for itself than could any of its editors, a 
sample copy was provided for every at- 
tendant. When the innocent reader 
opened his copy he discovered what he 
was expected to do (if the light and the 
faith had not already been revealed unto 
him). The instructions were in the form 
of a neatly typewritten letter to the Treas- 
urer of the Wisconsin Vocational Gui- 
dance Association, which required only 
the insertion of name, address, and check. 
It read in part, “Attached is........ for 
$2.50. This is to cover my membership 
for the year 1933-34 in the Wisconsin 
Vocational Guidance Association, the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
and my subscription to the magazine, 
Occupations.” Now, will any of our 
bright readers stand up and tell us what 
practical lesson is contained in this story? 


Minnesota Will Confer 


Camp Stevens seems to flourish on fer- 
tile ground, for the seeds planted in that 
territory last summer begin to sprout right 
on through the winter. If we must have 
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a figure of speech, perhaps it would be 
better to say that wisdom flowered at 
Johnsonburg and the seeds were wafted 
westward to sprout in Minnesota. Ap- 
parently Donald G. Paterson, Chairman 
of NOC Technical Committee, did the 
wafting, for President Lotus D. Coffman 
of the University of Minnesota, has ap- 
pointed him Chairman of a committee 
to plan a two-day state conference to 
which a limited number of persons inter- 
ested in guidance will be specially invited 
While NOC will cooperate fully, the con 
ference will be directed and attended by 
Minnesota people, obviously the most ef- 
fective method of attaining results. 


Central or Peripheral? 


All of us have been guilty of ragging 
the so-called general educator for his 
failure to recognize the importance of 
occupational adjustments. And the gen- 
eral educators, from time to time, have 
retorted with scornful comments upon the 
absurdity and futility of vocational guid- 
ance or vocational education. Of course, 
it all happens because we have our noses 
so buried in our jobs that we forget that 
others in the field of education or of re- 
search or of industry are really making 
contributions to the solution of our own 
problems. Their efforts, far from being 
of minor importance, may strike at the 
very core of the matter. It may be we 
who are traveling on the periphery. So 
we wonder about some of the odds and 
ends we picked up out along Lake Mich- 
igan and the Mississippi. 

What of the seventeenth generation of 
lazy white rats and active white rats? . 
The former do only enough spontaneous 
work to carry them a distance of six feet 
while the latter travel six miles! Other 
rats lie under ether while an electric cur- 
rent activates a leg muscle once every 
second. . . . And that muscle shows no 
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signs of fatigue as long as the animal 
continues to live! . . . Well, then, what 
is fatigue, and why? . . . Glands? ... 
Nerves? . .. Why are some workers lazy 
to the point of not being workers at all? 
. . . Why are others full of drive? ... 
That is what the psychologists at the Unt- 
versity of Minnesota are trying to find 
out... . A central or a peripheral prob- 
lem? . . . Then they are playing with an 
oscillator which induces heat in objects 
without connections or radiation. .. . It 
facilitates brain extirpations in experi- 
mental work, all of which leads a little 
nearer to an answer to the old question, 
What makes us tick? 

How often has the counselor been 
frustrated in his or her efforts through 
the failure of the curriculum to provide 
the kind of material which would be 
profitable to the student! . . . The Minne- 
sota General College is God's answer to 
the counselor's prayer. . . . Courses built 
up out of the needs of the boys and 
girls. . . . We matriculated for one day. 

. First hour: Formation of Public 
Opinion, illustrated by screen pictures of 
tabloid headlines, upon which the in- 
structor commented freely and wisely. 
. . . Second hour: Euthenics, illustrated 
by movies from the Harvard series. . . . 
Third hour: a study of human character 
as revealed in the lives of distinguished 
men and women... . Fourth hour: How 
to Study! Fifth hour: Human 
Biology. . . . And last hour: Apprecia- 
tion of the Fine Arts, during which we 
added to our own appreciation by seeing 
the moving picture, “The Cabinet of Dr. 
Caligari.” . . . The Bulletin of the Col- 
lege tells a great deal about it and makes 
interesting reading. . . . The director, 
Malcolm S. MacLean, told the story ex- 
ceedingly well in the July number of The 
Educational Record. 

To what extent does child study con- 


tribute to occupational adjustment? . 
Kai Jensen, Professor of Child Psychol- 
ogy at the University of Wisconsin, at 
one of the Milwaukee meetings, told 
about ‘‘Newer Methods of Approach in 
Child Study.” . . . Peeling the top from 
the shells of three thousand eggs, making 
the membranes transparent, and then 
watching each nucleus develop into 
a chick. . . . That is what the Chinese 
Kuo did. . .. And found that every move- 
ment the chicken made in after life had 
been foreshadowed while he was still in 
the egg. . . . Clara Davis took six-months 
old breast-fed babies and allowed them 
to eat whatever they liked, and learned 
that they would eat almost anything so 
long as it had the right temperature and 
the right soft consistency. . . . And they 
all maintained perfectly good health, even 
one who took no milk at all, or spinach! 
. . » Health guidance?!! 

On the same program with Prof. Jen- 
sen, the one sponsored by the College 
Teachers of Education, George A. Works, 
of the University of Chicago, explained 
the Chicago plan under the title, “In- 
dividualization in Instruction in Educa- 
tional Courses.”’ . . . The individualization 
seems to be entirely on the side of the 
method of learning, along with a high 
degree of regimentation as to content. 
. . . Students may attend lectures or not, 
read their assignments or not, take in- 
terim examinations or not, consult coun- 
selors or not, but they must pass the 
final comprehensive examination. . . . On 
a normal curve of distribution based upon 
academic aptitude, the University of Chi- 
cago, at least in its two-year college de- 
partment, seems to cater to the top 
quartile, while the General College at 
Minnesota makes provision for the low- 
est quartile. . . . Both institutions have 
student personnel programs. . . . Which 
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would be likely to serve best the needs 
of the individual student? 
5% - 


THE SEAL OF NOC 

By process of creative evolution, with 
many mutations and transmutations, the 
seal of the National Occupational Con- 
ference has reached the final form toward 
which all prior forms have tended. The 
die is cast, and its imprint may now be 
seen upon the cover and the contents page 
of Occupations, the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine. 

We do not know how many times the 
item, “NOC seal,”’ has appeared on the 
agenda of the Executive Committee and 
the Editorial Board. At each meeting of 
both groups, for several months, the sub- 


: ’ , :, 
ject was discussed; ideas fora d sign were 


suggested, tentative designs were dis- 
cussed, and one found greater favor than 
the others. This has a history 


It was Professor Kitson who suggested 


the compass moti} He recalled a book by 
Mauvezin called Rose des M ’ Dr 
Smith looked it up in the Widener Li 
brary at Harvard, and found th ) 
from which the book took its nan Phe 
Rose des Métiers, derived, of course, from 
the rose des vents, or con pass-card ust d 
in navigation. The task of adapting and 
developing the Mauvezin adaptation, in 
consonance with ideas which the seal of 
NOC might appropriately exp: was 
entrusted to Ru lolph Ruzicka, one of this 


Hy« 


combined symbolism with a rare tech- 


country’s leading seal designers has 


nique. 


FT a 


CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


DECEMBER 6-9. 
ciation in Detroit. 


FEBRUARY 21-24. 


Annual Meetings, 


Annual Convention of the American Vocational Asso 


in Cleveland of 


National Association of Deans of Women (February 21-24) 
National Association of Principals of Schools for Girls (February 


22-24). 


National Vocational Guidance Association (February 21-24). 
Personnel Research Federation (February 22-24). 

American College Personnel Association (February 21-24). 
Teachers College Personnel Association (February 24). 


FEBRUARY 25-30. 
Cleveland: 
Department of Superintendence. 


Convention of National 


Education Association in 


Department of Secondary Education. 
Department of Secondary School Principais. 
Department of Vocational Education. 
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General News of the Occupational World 
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MEETING OF ECPO 

What attitude should the college take 
toward the student who must earn part or 
all of his way? This was the problem 
recently discussed by the fifty or more 
college personnel officers gathered at 
Williams College for the semi-annual 
meeting of the Eastern College Personnel 
Officers. 

At every meeting of this association 
during the past three years this question 
has arisen, but a satisfactory answer could 
not be given without a definite study of 
the entire situation. A committee was 
therefore appointed last year to investigate 
and report. A questionaire returned by 
eight colleges revealed that, whereas four 
years ago 49 per cent of the students were 
to some degree self-supporting, in 1933 
54 per cent must have aid. The degree 
of self-support averages about 30 per 
cent. 

From some of the colleges came the 
warning that such a condition is endan- 
gering the social life of the student body, 
and that unless care be exercised these 
institutions will become virtually part- 
time colleges. In many places competi- 
tion for jobs is becoming so keen that 
unscrupulous employers are exploiting 
the students. 

Several schools are trying to relieve the 
situation by providing jobs within the in- 
stitution, but with this extra help not 
more than half the need is being met. 
It has been suggested that the college 
should limit the number of self-help 
students to its ability to supply work. 


Some even recommended that the lim; 
be placed at 40 per cent of the studens 
body. This, of course, brings up a mul 
titude of additional problems. On whi 
basis should selection be made? Hoy 
much aid should one receive? Is it bet 
ter to aid a few generously or to spreac 
the allotment over a wider group? | 





one passes all entrance requirements, car] 
the school rightfully refuse admission’ 
The consensus was that the most a scho 
can do is to warn students of the 
danger ahead. Those who insist 
coming usually find means either by bor 
rowing or by discovering unsuspecte 
sources of employment. 

Kenneth Holland, Executive Secretar 
of the American Commission on Interna 
tional Student Service, addressing thx 
dinner meeting, suggested that proba! 
America is ready to start student work 
camps similar to those which have bee: 
so successful in Europe. In these sum 
mer camps young men (and often young 
women) are employed in public work 
and paid a small wage from funds pro 
vided by the college. This does not pr 
vide for all the college expenses the en 
suing year, but it does give healthfu 
employment during the summer month: 
and enough money to start the colleg: 
year in the fall. Further investigation 
and study of the problems confronting 
the self-help student will be the projec 
for the Eastern College Personnel Officer: 
during the winter months. 

One morning session was given ove! 
to consideration of the National Occup2 
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tional Conference program, with special 
teference to the summer conference held 
gt Johnsonburg, N. J., in August. After 
3 presentation of the purposes and func- 
tion of the NOC by E. J. Wiley of Mid- 
@iebury College and F. C. Smith of Har- 
yard, details of the summer conference 
were presented by Marion Russell of 
Wellesley, Dorothy Coates of Wheaton, 
and L. Alice Ramsay of Connecticut Col- 
kege. All agreed that the occasion must 
have been exceedingly worth while, and 
Bnanimously passed a resolution express- 
ing willingness to cooperate with the 
NOC in any way possible. 

H. L. Agard, Dean of Williams Col- 
Iege, was elected president for the en- 
fuing year, and Marion Russell of 
Wellesley was reelected to serve as sec- 
fttary. The April, 1934, meeting is to 
Be held at Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
New York. 


CHILD LABOR DAY 
) Following its custom of nearly thirty 
ars, the National Child Labor Commit- 
has designated the week-end of Janu- 
y 27-29 as the period for the observance 
Child Labor Day. This year, says the 
mmmittee in a statement, ‘the occasion 
ould be one of rejoicing for the child 
bor victories gained through the indus- 
ial codes, tempered by the knowledge 
at hundreds of thousands of children 
gaged in industrialized agriculture, do- 
estic service, and certain forms of in- 
strial home work and street trades are 
bt protected by any code. 
“It is estimated that the industrial 
bdes have released 100,000 children un- 
tr 16 years from industry. Another 30,- 
DO boys and girls 16 to 18 years have 
Fen removed from especially hazardous 
Work. On the other hand there are still 
pproximately 240,000 children under 16 
ars working in occupations not covered 
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by codes. 
largely in industrialized agriculture, such 
as the production of sugar beets, cotton, 
tobacco, and truck farm products, in 


Those children are employed 


street 
trades, especially newspaper selling, and 
in domestic service. 

“Those interested in child labor 
should pledge themselves to the protec- 
tion of these forgotten children, as well 
as to renewing efforts to make permanent 
through state and federal legislation the 
advances which the Recovery Program 
has brought. 

“There must be no return to child labor 
when the codes expire in 1935 


LONG LIVE GUIDANCE! 
Sweeping reductions in school expendi- 
tures have resulted in the complete elimi- 
nation from the school system of the Chi- 
cago Department of Vocational Guidance. 
Present little possi- 
bility of any appropriation for guidance 


conditions indicate 


work until there is a definite 
ment in municipal finances. 


improve- 


Pending such improvement, an attempt 
is being made to keep the spirit of guid 
A citt- 
zens’ committee, headed by Professor W 
C. Reavis of the University of Chicago, 


ance alive in the school system 


includes school and 
former 


through the volunteer efforts of interested 


high principals 


counselors. It is endeavoring 
teachers, to provide a minimum service 
which can be expanded into a more ade 


quate program as soon as finances permit 


CIVIL SERVICE AGES 

The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission has adopted the policy of sub- 
stantially reducing the maximum age 
limits for entrance to competitive exami- 
nations for clerical and allied occupations, 
except in the case of those who are al- 
lowed preference because of military 
service. 
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For example, in examinations recently 
announced, maximum age limits were re- 
duced as follows: Stenographer and typ- 
ist, from 50 to 40 years; under card- 
punch operator, from 50 to 35 years; 
junior tabulating machine operator, from 
50 to 35 years; junior calculating machine 
operator, [rom 50 to 35 years. 

For those who are allowed veteran 
preference there is no change; the rule 
that permits the waiving of age limits 
for veterans is unaltered. 

Neither is there any change in the age 
limits for examinations for entrance to 
the technical, professional, and scientific 
positions. In examinations for the 
higher grades of positions of these kinds, 
age limits higher than those for entrance 
to the common run of examinations are 
prescribed. In the technical, profes- 
sional, and scientific examinations above 
the junior grade, there are specifications 
of practical experience, varying in length 
and character according to the duties and 
classes of positions. The experience re- 
quirements make necessary higher age 
limits. 

After the foregoing announcement was 
made, it appeared to the Commission that 
wide misunderstanding had arisen. A 
supplementary statement, which we can 
quote only in part, was issued by Harry 
B. Mitchell, President of the Commis- 
sion :— 

“The Civil Service Commission has 
announced no general policy of reduction 
of age limits and has not considered that 
step. It is true that it reduced the maxi- 
mum age limit for the entrance exami- 
nation for stenographer and typist from 
50 years to 40 years, except in the case 
of veterans, to whom age limits do not 
apply. It made the reduction after con- 
sultation with the personnel officers of all 
the departments, who were practically 
unanimous that 40 years should be the 


maximum, and some of them suggest 
lower age as a maximum. 

“This does not mean that peopl 
‘through at forty’, as some of the pa; 
have phrased it. It merely means 
people are beginning at not over for 

“As a matter of fact, the age li 
for many of the examinations have 
under this for a long period of 
For instance, the age limit for ra 
postal clerk, which is one of the larg 
examinations held by the Commis 
has been 35 for many years, and 
are many other instances where th« 
limit in the past has been 40 or | 

“Generally, the low age limits ar 
for beginners. For example, the li 
is not over 40 for the junior grad 
chemists, engineers, and other techn 
and professional positions. It g 
higher progressively, grade by grade, 
tii a limit of 53 or higher is reached { 
the upper levels of such positions 
which experienced appointees are sought 
The Commission has announced numer 
Ous examinations this year which specifi 
maximum age limits ranging from 53 | 


60 years.” 


AN AID TO TEACHING 


In the October issue of the Michigan 
Vocational News-Bulletin, published by 
the Michigan Society for Industrial Edu- 
cation, the following item appeared 
der the heading,” Industry as an Aid t 
Teaching” :— 

“Through the courtesy of the Chevro- 
let Motor Company, one of their eng 
neers, Mr. Trask, spent several days in the 


4 


automotive department of the George A 
Davis Vocational and Technical High 
School, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

“Mr. Trask brought with him a 1933 
Master Chevrolet, a cutaway chassis 
motor, a number of rear axle assemb! 
and many other parts of the standard 
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master and truck models. 
eral days with the classes discussing clear- 
ances, tolerances, methods of disassembly 
and assembly and factory methods. Mr. 
Trask has had years of experience and his 
talks were interesting and very instruc- 


He spent sev- 


tive. 

“Any school may obtain a like service 
from Mr. Trask or one of his associates 
through its local Chevrolet agency.” 


A CODE FOR SCHOOLS 


Though NIRA does not apply te the 
professions, a committee representing sev- 
eral national organizations of educational 
workers has formulated a draft code un- 
der which the schools might participate 
actively in the program of national recov- 
ery. Among these organizations are the 
National Education Association, the 
American Council on Education, the As- 
sociation of American Colleges, and the 
National Association of Executive Secre- 
taries of State Education Associations. 
The proposed code, while admittedly 
extra-legal, and not likely to be officially 
accepted by the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration for this reason, is receiving 
wide attention among school people. 
School boards are adopting it as their 
guide. The Utah State Board of Educa- 
tion has adopted it. 

The document is headed, ‘Tentative 
Draft for a Code to be Submitted by State 
or Local School Boards to the National 
Recovery Administration Concerning the 
Participation of the Public Schools in the 
Program for Industrial Recovery.” The 
text follows:— 

Whereas public education, as one of 
the Nation’s major enterprises, involving 
approximately one million employes, 
serving thirty million children, youths 
and adults, outranking in the number of 
its employes all except four of the major 
industries of the country, and having 
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more employes than the automobile and 
oil industries combined, cannot be 
ignored in any program of economic r 
covery; 


And whereas the ope ration of the pro 
gram of national recovery, involving as 
it does the abolition or extensive red 
tion of child labor, will place upon the 
public schools additional responsibilities 

And whereas cooperation, fair dealing 
spread of employment and higher wages 
to keep pace with higher prices are prin 
ciples of recovery which apply to the poli 
cies of public bodies just as well as to pri 
vate industry and business; 

Be it resolved by the board of educa 
tion of the school district (or state) of 
oe ee for by the board of control 
of the University of............ } that 
this board voluntarily accepts the pro- 
visions of the President's Reemployment 
Agreement issued from the White House 
on July 27, 1933, insofar as these pro- 
visions can be applied to public school 
systems. 

Be it further resolved: 

I. That the purchasing agents of the 
board are directed to secure as far as 
possible, all supplies and equipment 
from the merchants and manufacturers 
enrolled in the National Recovery Ad 
ministration. 

II. That if any teacher or other em 
ploye of this board is now receiving 
a wage below the minima fixed by the 
President’s Reemployment Agreement, 
such wage is hereby increased to meet 
the provisions of the Agreement 

III. That reductions (if any) in 
salaries as a result of adverse economic 
conditions are regarded by this board 
as temporary expedients. The salary 
schedule for the employes of the 
board which prevailed before reduc- 
tions were made is hereby restored. If 
funds are not now available to restore 
this schedule, it is hereby reaffirmed in 
principle and the responsible school of- 
ficer is requested to submit to the 
board plans for returning to the earlier 
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salary schedule at the first practical 

moment. This step is taken in order 

that the public education service may 
continue to secure a satisfactory type of 
employe. 

IV. That because of an increased 
responsibility on the schools due to our 
changing economic and social condi- 
tions, additions to the present staff as 
required for the efficient operation of 
the schools shall be made at points 
recommended by the responsible school 
officer and approved by the board. This 
step is taken in order to increase em- 
ployment among the many qualified 
but unemployed workers in the profes- 
sions and trades represented by school 
employes and to improve the educa- 
tional service. 

V. That in order to lessen the grave 
evils of idleness and unemployment 
among youths and adults, the educa- 
tional institutions under this board are 
urged and directed to make their fa- 
cilities fully available for the further 
education of all youths and adults 
who can profit by such opportunities. 

VI. That the educational agencies 
under this board shall make appropri- 
ate provisions for instruction in the 
meaning of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act and the work of the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration so that 
pupils and students may contribute to 
the work of economic recovery. 

In adopting these resolutions, the board 
is attempting to do its part in meeting the 
call of the President of the United States 
for “a nation-wide plan to raise wages, 
create employment and thus increase pur- 
chasing power and restore business..” 


SE Sidactdceccecesceees 


oeeeeeen eee eneeneeenenenee 


Boards of education adopting the above 
resolutions in whole or in part are re- 


quested to notify the National Recovery 
Administration in order that adequate 
recognition of this public service may be 
extended. 


SCATTERINGS 

Bancroft Beatley has left his teaching 
post in the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education to become the second president 
of Simmons College. . . . Simmons may 
be described as a vocational college for 
women. . . . After two years of general 
“cultural’’ education, the student begins 
to “‘major’’ in her chosen profession. . . . 
Part of the training consists of practical 
field work, in libraries, hospitals, settle- 
ment houses, schools, business offices, 
publishing houses, restaurants, and so on. 
. . . Dean Charles H. Judd of the School 
of Education, University of Chicago, is 
reported in the newspapers as having said 
that the depression, by focusing public 
attention on the schools of the nation, has 
laid the foundation for a new and 
broader educational system. . . . For there 
is a crisis in education, and crises make 
people think. . . . In boom times parents 
are too busy enjoying prosperity to care 
about what the schools are doing. .. . 
The schools are taken for granted... . 
Even the educators are too busy educating 
to pay sufficient attention to social and 
economic trends which affect not only the 
welfare of the schools but their specific 
aims and objectives. 

Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, 
addressed a meeting of the Northwestern 
Wisconsin Teachers Association. 

With special reference to demands that 
the New Deal makes, and will make, on 
education. . . . There will be greater de- 
mand for education of adolescents, and 
for adult education, and workers’ educa- 
tion. . . . Speaking of adult education, she 
said that “teachers will have to submit 
to the same public test as the concert 
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singer or the shooting gallery. . . . They 
will have to make education interesting 
and dramatic, or their adult classes will 
walk out on them.” . We wonder 
what would happen if this test were like- 
wise applied to elementary and secondary 
schools. . . . Might be a good thing for 
these schools . . . and the boys and girls. 
.. . In the last few months there have 
been frequent stories in the papers about 
the merging of the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education in the U. S. Office of 
Education. . . . Dispatches dated October 
12 indicate that this is a fate accompli. 
. . . In issuing the merger order, how- 
ever, Secretary of the Interior Ickes de- 
clared that “transfer of the function of 
the board is not to be interpreted as any 
curtailment of the activities of the Fed- 
eral Government in the field of voca- 
tional education.” 

On the same date Secretary Ickes, as 
Public Works Administrator, announced 
the beginning of the $25,000,000 “‘sub- 
sistence homestead” project through 
which the government plans to provide 
partially employed heads of families with 
homes and sufficient acreage to feed their 
families. . . . A tract of 1,100 acres has 
been acquired in Preston County, West 
Virginia, near Morgantown. . . . Here a 
colony of 200 families will be estab- 
lished. . . . A self-governing community 
fashioned on the New England town- 
meeting model, with a school to serve as 
a community center. . . . There will be a 
government-operated factory in which 
some of the twine used by the Post Of- 
fice Department will be made. . . . A vo- 
cational training school will produce 
handicraft articles. . . . What other fea- 
tures there will be depends on the future. 
. . . Secretary Ickes declares the project 
significant as serving to measure the pos- 
sibilities of decentralizing industry 
“where the evils of over-urbanization 
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have become all too evident in the de- 
pression.” 

From Virginia comes news that Hern- 
don High School has inaugurated a Vo- 
cational Guidance Club as part of the 
state-wide program for adoption in the 
400 rural high schools of that stat 
The local program is in charge of J. H 
Hill, principal. He has appointed 
John W. Garner, Latin teacher, as coun- 
selor to the boys, and Mildred Williams, 
history instructor, as counselor to the 
girls. ... Harry A. Sager is the lay mem- 
ber of the group carrying out the plans. 
. . . We cite Herndon as a sample in 
stance, as we have a newspaper clipping 
about it... . J Another clipping tells of the 
organization of a vocational guidance 
program for all the high schools of Fair 
fax county. . . . Evidently the movement 
is widespread. . . . We have applied to 
Richmond for a full account of the state 
wide program. 

Vocational training and guidance were 
emphasized in the program of the Minne 
sota Association for Crippled Children 
... Dr. Williamson of the University of 
Minnesota spoke on “Vocational Advise 
ment for Disabled College Students.” 
... Lewis H. Carris, of the National So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Blindness, ad 
dressed the Pennsylvania State Confer 
ence for the Education of Exceptional 
Children. . . . He said: “The aim of all 
educational endeavor is to provide a Suc: 
cessful adjustment of the individual to 
life’s situations. . . . Poor vision is a seri- 
ous handicap to this adjustment. 
Nevertheless, young men and women 
with seriously defective vision have suc- 
ceeded in a variety of occupations.” 

He stressed the importance of vocational 
training, guidance and placement for 
pupils in the hundreds of sight-saving 
classes in the schools of America. 

The New York League for the Hard of 
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Hearing has issued a leaflet called ‘‘Vo- 
cational Guidance for the Hard of Hear- 
ing.’ . . . The cover also bears the words 
“Junior” and “Adult” and this state- 
ment: ‘Deafness presents as many voca- 
tional problems as there are different 
deafened individuals.” 

We note with pleasure that the list of 
Advisory Editors of The Parents’ Maga- 
zine contains the names of five members 
of the National Occupational Conference. 
. .. Here they are: Mrs. Fisher, Dr. Gil- 


breth, Mrs. Gruenberg, Dean Emeritus 
Russell, and Mr. Simon. . . . To the of- 
fice of NOC comes a letter, asking: 
“Could you give me any information 
about being a physiognomist-character 
reader. . . . I have second sight and can 
read character on sight. . . . Would like 
to take it up as a profession.” .. . Any 
readers of this magazine having sugges- 
tions for a scientific, authoritative reply 
will please come to the aid of the field- 
service department. 








— 2000 — 3000 








THROUGH THE READING GLASS 


A Glance at the Magazines and Bulletins 
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A BOW TO A CONTEMPORARY 


The Editorial Board of Occupations, 
the Vocational Guidance Magazine, is as 
much interested in the quality of guidance 
material in other publications as it is in 
its own. That is, almost as much. If 
guidance is an integrating force, if it is 
important because it emphasizes the con- 
tinuity of the educational procedure, if 
it is indispensable because it keeps its eye 
single upon the individual to be educated, 
then it is essential that the guidance 
motif be continually sounded not only 
in educational journals but in general 
periodical literature. 

So we pay our tribute to the Editors 
of the Junior-Senior High School Clear- 
ing House for the intelligence and enter- 
prise which have resulted in their Septem- 
ber issue, devoted to Guidance, and a 
most respectful bow is made in the di- 
rection of the members of the special 
Editorial Committee, William C. Reavis, 
Chairman, Professor of Education at the 


University of Chicago; William M. Proc- 
tor, Professor of Education at Stanford 
University; and Richard D. Allen, Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Schools at Provi- 
dence, R. I. We liked the editorial of 
Professor John Carr Duff so much that 
we are reprinting it in full, and Asa C. 
Tenney writes so bitingly of how not to 
conduct a “‘guidance period’’ that we are 
borrowing for our own pages the one-act 
tragedy which forms part of his article. 

Incidentally, we are impelled to reveal 
a secret. When we called up New York 
University to find out who “J. C. D.” 
was, we finally got the owner of these 
initials on the other end of the wire. 
Professor Duff confessed that he had con- 
spired with Hughes Mearns to attempt to 
write about education in language that 
was beautiful as well as thought-provok- 
ing. If his “Implications’’ is a good sam- 
ple of what he can do, we say, all power 
to him. We shall watch for more. 

The Guidance number of The Clearing 
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THROUGH THE READING GLASS 


House opens with an “Interpretation of 
Guidance’’ by Professor Leonard V. Koos, 
who objects both to the concept that 
associates guidance with some single 
aspect of life,’ and to that which “‘iden- 
tifies it with the whole process of educa- 
tion.”’ Of the first, for instance, he says, 
“certainly, guidance with respect to vo- 
cation is important, but it is a niggardly 
conception to think of guidance only in 
connection with occupational life.” (Has 
anyone ever heard of a vocational guid- 
ance magazine called Occupations? And 
do we wince? That word “‘only” saves 
us.) Dr. Koos then develops the classi- 
fication of guidance programs as found 
in the book, Guidance in Secondary 
Schools, by Dean Kefauver and himself. 
In the ““Work of the Class Counselor,” 
Dr. Allen describes in some detail the 
duties of the junior high school coun- 
selor in the Providence schools. He 
emphasizes the importance of the articu- 
lation of the elementary school and of 
the senior high school with the junior 
high school, pointing out that the 
whole project is in reality ‘‘an under- 
itaking of a seven-year, and possibly even 
of a nine-year contact with the same in- 
dividual. . . . Such continuous contacts 
of teacher and pupils have never before 
been provided, except in the little country 
schoolhouse where the same teacher has 
carried the child from the first grade 
jthrough his preparation for college. 
Moreover, the actual working out of the 
| program presents no difficult problems. 
It is merely a matter of careful plan- 
ning. 
| In “Guidance Programs in Secondary 
| Schools” Dr. Reavis summarizes the re- 
| sults of his study as a member of the 
| National Survey of Secondary Education. 
| The Bulletin containing his report has 
} just been issued by the United States 
Office of Education as Monograph No. 
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14 and will be reviewed later in Occupa- 
lions. “The 
Junior College Program,” Dr 


gives point to the story by 


Pasadena 
Proc tor 


After describing 


recounting 
how a counseling challenge was met. “‘In 
September, 1931, the dean of counseling 
of the junior college asked the princ ipal’s 
executive council to permit thirty-two 
students who had been disqualified at the 
end of the previous school year to return 
to school. This was to be with the un 


derstanding that the thirty-two cases 
would be divided up among the seven 
counselors and given special attention to 
see whether they might not be able to 
make good under careful guidance. The 
request was granted. Thirty of the thirty- 
two were elected to return. They were 
given one semester to make good in, and 
if they made good they would be fully 
reinstated. At the end of the first 
semester it was found that twenty-threc 


had met all requirements and were re 


‘instated, five were still on probation, and 


only three had been found to be hopeless 
and finally disqualified. Such a percent 
age of salvage, 73 per cent fully restored 
and 16 per cent still having a fighting 
chance, is an excellent indication of the 
possibilities of careful individual coun 
seling. Maladjustments in personal re- 
lations with parents, teachers, and other 
students were found to have had more 
to do with the original failures than lack 
of sufficient mental ability.” 

Dean A. J. Brumbaugh, in ‘Guidance 
in the Junior College,” urges closer co- 
ordination of guidance functions at the 
high school and junior college levels and 
indicates how desired results can be ob 
tained. As one of the means the Dean 
suggests that—‘The numerous profes 
sional organizations of guidance officers 
can be coordinated by having a central 
clearing house, an executive secretary, 
and a joint program committee. Joint 
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conferences of guidance officers in high 
schools and junior colleges in separate 
regional divisions, either State or munic- 
ipal, can be scheduled periodically to pro- 
vide for an exchange of information re- 
garding the problems of guidance and 
the techniques which may be employed.” 

Robert C. Woellner reports the results 
of a survey of the vocationa! choices of 
freshmen at the University of Chicago. 
He finds indications that the acquisition 
of occupational information promotes vo- 
cational decision although only 16 per 
cent of the group have had a high school 
course in occupations. Over one-third of 
the freshman class indicate a desire for 
vocational counsel. In contrast to certain 
findings of the Pennsylvania Study, those 
who chose education as a profession 
“have the highest psychological percentile 
rank.” 

“Guidance is concerned with the prob- 
lems of learning in the various subject 
fields and with the problem of be- 
havior.” So Grayson N. Kefauver and 
Harold C. Hand, in “Needed Research 
in Guidance,”” point out the need for 
researches in psychology so that counsel- 
ors may have the knowledge which will 
help them in handling these problems. 
“Similarly, guidance is concerned with an 
interpretation of the conditions in the 
school and in society so that the individual 
might be helped to secure the bases for 
planning his training program. Guidance 
workers should be informed of the in- 
vestigations in these related fields. Much 
research is needed in these areas to give 
the basis for effective guidance.” We 
like the authors’ reference to invention 
as a type of research. They quote Frank 
N. Freeman to the effect that—‘Inven- 
tion consists in devising new ways of 
doing things which shall be better than 
the old ways. . . . We need to push fun- 
damental research in the form of dis- 


covery much more systematically 
vigorously than we have in the past, and 
we need to develop invention as an in 
dependent mode of research.’’ It is onl; 
through continued, persistent, even ruth 
less pursuit of the truth as to the effective 
ness of guidance that it can truly 
effective. 


GUIDANCE ABROAD 

In the contemplation of our own 
pressing vocational guidance problem; 
and of the occupational conditions whic! 
indicate a drastic rehabilitation of our 
school curricula and our student person 
nel systems, we are likely to lose the sense 
of perspective that comes from a consid: 
eration of the needs of other countries 
Skimming the foreign magazines con- 
cerned with vocations is an adventurous 
and exciting pastime which becomes 2 
serious reality only when it comes time 
to glean from their contents the best of 





the information and to reject, only for 
lack of space, many items of interest. 
Workers of all times and all ranks 


have sought, sometimes with a social | 


viewpoint and at other times, alas, from 

purely selfish motives, to prevent compe: 

tition of other crafts, to stem the tide 

of learners, and to bar an influx of for- 

eigners. This time Americans are among 

the foreigners, for, according to Indus- 

trial and Labour Information (October 3, 

1933), published by the International 

Labour Office of the League of Nations 

the Persian Parliament has passed a bill 

providing that “doctors, surgeons, 

chemists, dentists and midwives of for- 

eign nationality carrying on their pro- 

fession in Persia shall pay, in addition to 

the taxes and fees which are required of | 
Persians engaged in the same professions, | 
a special fee amounting to 2,000 rials for 
doctors and surgeons, and 1,000 rials for 
dentists, chemists and midwives.” 
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We recall that in our early lessons in 
geography we were shocked to learn that 
the Chinese, all of them we supposed, 
worked for a few cents a day. That was 
in the dark ages, but apparently little 
light has penetrated into their lives nor 
does the Blue Eagle hover over them. 
Industrial and Labour Information (Oc- 
tober 9, 1933) tells us again that the 
daily hours of work for women in 
Chinese industries are generally not less 
than ten. In the cotton industries the 
working day is 12 hours; “the workers 
generally have to enter the mills at a 
quarter to six in order to have ample 
time to change their clothes, and in some 
cases they do not get a chance to have a 
complete rest for their meals as they are 
obliged to pay attention to their work 
when taking their food. In the manufac- 
turing industries wages for women sel- 
dom exceed 50 cents a day. In the 
tobacco industry, in the busy season, it 
may reach a dollar. In Tientsin a fast 
worker can get only 70 coppers, which is 
equivalent to 20 cents, in the walnut or 
peanut industry and the cotton trade. 

To quote: “In the absence of any ef- 
fective legislation regulating working 
conditions, factory owners are free to 
make any arrangements they choose. 
Little attention has been paid to the 
health of the workers. Factory work- 
rooms afe generally so crowded with 
workers that the air space is insufficient. 
Ventilation and lighting are bad. Some 
workers have developed eye trouble as a 
result of the badly-lighted rooms, and 
some complain of ‘Hong Kong foot,’ 
which is due to the dampness in some of 
the working places. The workers are 
closely supervised by foremen and fore- 
women who may punish them by scold- 
ing, beating, or by a fine of one or two 
days’ wages, or even by dismissal. Wom- 
en very often bring their babies or smail 
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children to the factories, the babies being 
placed on the floor underneath the work 
table or the machine at which the mother 
is occupied, while children of two to six 


years can be seen playing about in the 


workroom between the machines 

At a time when the NRA is taking boys 
and girls out of industry it seems strang 
to read in the October number of T/: 
Human Factor, published in Eng 1 
The National Institute of Industrial Psy 
chology, about ‘The 


Lads in Industry”’: 


lan by 
Management of 
‘The main advantage 
{ of employing boys} of course being the 
low labour cost, the alternative is usually 
the employment of girls or women, if 
available. In considering the question of 
cost, however, it must be borne in mind 
that boys will not remain boys for long 
At the age of 16 unemployment insur- 
ance and health 
paid, and in a few more years the boys 
will become men; and unless the em- 
ployer is prepared to raise their pay ac- 
cordingly (when the prime advantage 


insurance have to be 


will be lost) or absorb them elsewhere 
in the works he will have been making 
constant changes in personnel which in 
itself is not satisfactory.” 

The author of the article is A. C. R. 
Pope, Director of the Dorchester Brew- 
ery. He feels that a certain degree of 
monotony does not worry boys if there 
is rhythm or some other factor to relieve 
it. For instance, they are good for put- 
ting stoppers into bottles moving alone 
a conveyer, but a few paragraphs further 
on he says, “It must be clearly realized 
that the day he first starts work is a great 
moment in his life. He feels that at last 
he has become an effective member of 
society, a man in fact and no longer a 
boy’ (!) In conclusion: “The whole 
secret of successfully employing boys, 
however, may be summed up very shortly. 
You must foster a mutual spirit of con- 
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fidence and friendliness. Once this is 
done, loyalty, good work, conscientious- 
ness and all the rest will follow. Wéith- 
out it the results will be unsatisfactory. 
Boys can be, and are, the most unmiti- 
gated nuisances if wrongly handled, 
whereas if rightly handled they are a 
never-failing source of pleasure and in- 
terest." One is tempted to ask whether 
this is so even when the boys are en- 
gaged in putting stoppers into bottles on 
a conveyor. 

This article does not seem to be on as 
high a plane as others in the same issue. 
They are: “The Art and Science of Or- 
ganization,” “An Inquiry into Reasons 
for the Choice of Occupation among 
Technical School Pupils,’” and “The Psy- 
chology of the Pay Envelope.” In the 
September number there is an article on 
“Training and Unemployment’ by Mor- 
ris S. Viteles of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Dr. Viteles points out that the 
solution of our present economic prob- 
lems will require increasing flexibility on 
the part of those engaged in industry. He 
advocates more comprehensive training 
programs, which will assist men to adapt 
themselves to new jobs and changing 
methods. Training in times of depres- 
sion involves not only instruction in the 
best practices of the job the employe is 
holding, but “‘instruction in the principles 
and practices of the job to which he can 
most easily be transferred, in cases of 
the replacement of his job by machines, 
of changes in company practices, or of 
temporary economic depression.” The 
development of such adaptability is a 
psychological problem, and Dr. Viteles, 
who is a member of the Technical Com- 
mittee of NOC, which is wrestling with 
some of these problems, points out that 
certain fundamental questions will have 
to be answered, questions such as:— 

“Is there a small number of basic 


capacities underlying motor skill which 
can be developed in order to create in 
the individual a set of fundamental ski 
that can be used in many jobs, thereby 
providing for rapid adaptation to rapid); 
changing forms of work? 

“Is there a transfer of skill? How can 
it be used in promoting a better adapta. 
tion to work? 

“Is it possible to make, early in the life 
of the individual, an analysis of specific 
abilities, and other traits, as a basis of out- 
lining a training program best adapted ti 
his needs, to avoid placement in an oc. 
cupation in which he can attain only the 
proficiency level of the ‘marginal 
worker’?”’ 

The Journal of Careers, published in 
London, is curiously optimistic in its ac- 
counts of numerous different occupations, 
many of them found in the government 
service. Turning, in the September num- 
ber, from shipbuilding and marine engi- 
neering to the police forces of “the em- 
pires overseas,” and then to women’s 
work as librarians and house property 
managers, it would appear that the pros- 
pect is rosy in all of them. For instance, 
“A man who has taken such a course {an 
honors degree in mathematical physics, 
with geology as a subsidiary subject} and 
has had a short experience in geophysical 
methods should have little or no difficulty 
in getting useful work to do in any gold 
field.” Again, “If there is no future for 
British boys in the professions of naval 
architecture and marine engineering, then 
there is little or no future for them any- 
where, for without ships we must cease to 
count in the affairs of the world.” 

The October number of The Journal 
of Careers deals with ‘Cost Accountancy, 
A Profession Closely Linked with the 
New Industrial Outlook in Britain,” 
“Openings in the Museum Service,” 
“Shall I Farm Myself or Seek a Job in 
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the Agricultural Industry?” “The Statis- 
tician in Large Scale Industrial Manage- 
ment,’ and ‘“The Selection and Training 
of University Men in a Department 
Store. 

Industrielle Psychotechnik is the Ger- 
man magazine which tells the story of ap- 
plied psychology in industry, business, 
commerce, and government service. For 
instance, in the August number there are 
articles on ‘‘Psychotechnic Aptitude Re- 
searches in the German Government Pos- 
tal Service,’’ ‘‘Psychotechnics in the Ser- 
vice of the Manufacture of Arms,” 
“Physical Exercise and its Effect upon 
Mental Work,’’ and “Man in the Light 
of the Study of Types.’ In the Septem- 
ber number there is an article on aptitude 
tests as used for the selection of appren- 
tices in the factories of Bremen, and an- 
other on the psychology of the person- 
ality of the leader. The last is an inter- 
esting attempt to isolate the qualities 
which enable those who have become 
adept in their vocations to rise to posi- 
tions where they may successfully direct 
others who have equally high technical at- 
tainments or are doing less skilled work. 
The author, Otto Westerhoff, makes the 
point that he is not studying the person- 
alities of Hitler, or Bismarck, or Freder- 
ick the Great, for ste sind gottbegnadnete 
Fihrerpersonlichkeiten—they are leader- 
personalities by the grace of God. He 
would rather deal with the average man. 
He holds that there are three outstanding 
factors which make the leader: a charac- 
ter factor, which is initiative; a sociologi- 
cal factor, which is ambition; and a bio- 
logical factor, which is vitality. He then 
gives a number of the qualities which 
inhere in the leader, among thern tact- 
fulness, sense of justice, honesty of pur- 
pose, willingness to work, thoroughness, 
knowledge and understanding of men, 
far-sightedness, “objectivity,” self-con- 
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control, sense of re sponsil ility 
of inspiration. 


ind power 


The author asserts that initiative and 
ambition can be tested in many ways, but 
he is hardly specific enough to be con 
vincing. He mentions a test in which 
two partners are paired and also a work 
test. He mentions the test of phantasy, 
for “there can be no initiative without 
phantasy, although one must first discard 
the romantic-aesthetic 
Berufsphantasie will stand out plainly 


charm so. that 


Westerhoff indulges in the old argument 
regarding the relative effects of nature 
and nurture. 
is a gift, that it is inborn and cannot be 


He is sure that leadership 


developed. If it does reveal itself in 
those in whom it was never suspected, 
then the gift must have been lying dor 
mant all the time, just waiting for en 
vironmental circumstances to bring it out! 
Otherwise, ein Fuhrer wird er m. E. 
deshalb nie werden, Fihrer miissen als 
solche geboren sein; erziehen kann man 





sie—wenigstens innerlich—ni bt. Despite 
his apparent assurance, Westerhoff must, 
like all the rest of us, when we are discus- 
sing these elusive personality factors, 
throw in qualifying phrases. So, the 
leader cannot be trained—wenigstens in- 
nerlich, at least in his intrinsic qualities. 
And finally this is all ‘‘m. E.”, memes 
Erachtens—in my opinion! 


THE JOBLESS OF TOMORROW 

Stuart Chase, in the November issue 
of Current History, asks the question, 
“What Hope for the Jobless?” and gives 
a not very encouraging answer. Distin- 
guishing between cyclical and technologi- 
cal unemployment, he finds that the na- 
tional recovery measures are emergency 
devices intended chiefly to secure work 
for those whom the depression has dis- 
placed. Technological unemployment con- 
tinues to increase, as he shows by a closely 
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reasoned analysis of figures for physical 
production per man-hour. He finds that 
not more than 71 men, working not more 
than 43 hours a week, can now produce 
as much manufactured goods as 100 men, 
working 50 hours a week, did in the 
period from 1923 to 1925, and does not 
expect that physical production in 1934 
will exceed that of the 1923-25 period. 
The same output in the years before us 
is going to be produced by fewer and 
fewer man-hours, and if technological un- 
employment is not to reach monstrous 
proportions, the men must be kept on at 
shorter and shorter hours, and must be 
given the wages, or purchasing power, to 
take the product off the market. 

All this has a somewhat familiar ring, 
but now we come to what Mr. Chase has 
to say about the absorption in “‘service’’ 
occupations of the men displaced in basic 
industries. Why should not such services 
as those of salesmen, brokers’ and bank- 
ers’ clerks, insurance agents, roadside 
trades, the professions, government em- 
ployes, nursing, amusement trades, etc., 
continue to absorb the bulk of those 
displaced from manufacturing, mining 
and transportation? There are two rea- 
sons, says Mr. Chase. “The first is that 
many of these occupations are getting 
water-logged; overproduction is as mani- 
fest as in the case of wheat. For example, 
a recent survey showed more students in 
schools of journalism than there were 
actual reporters in the country. Many of 
the professions have reached a saturation 
point, if not from the long-swing Utopian 
view, at least from the market view of 
the next few years.” 

The second reason advanced by the 
author is ‘‘that the service trades are shot 
through and through with forms of eco- 
nomic waste, and hence are very unstable. 
We must have shoemakers, but we can 
struggle along without house-to-house 


canvassers. At least we can and do re- 
fuse to buy from them in a depression.” 
He quotes Archibald McLeish on this 
point: “It is only the present misfit dis 
tribution system which makes it necessary 
for one man to take to the road selling 
insurance while nine men left in the fac- 
tory go on working ten hours a day. The 
‘services’ from this point of view are 
merely a buffer margin to enable the 
present system to frustrate its own genius 
in the interest of its creditors, and the 
benefits from swelling the services are 
temporary at best.”” 

The standards imposed on industry and 
business by the various NRA codes are 
helping to augment technological unem 
ployment, since special effort is being 
made to keep production costs down by 
improved methods and machines, so as 
to make a profit under the new stand- 
ards. Yet the solution lies in the same 
direction as the objectives of the NRA:- 
shorter hours per man, and “‘a relatively 
rising stream of purchasing power, which 
does not trail, but leads a rise in prices.” 
By these means only, thinks Mr. Chase, 
“can the 9,000,000 to 12,000,000 unem- 
ployed indicated for 1934 be given jobs, 
and the inevitable technological process 
worked with, not combatted.” 


THIS OCCUPATIONAL WORLD 

We pass on to our readers an editorial 
on “Occupations in the New Age,” which 
appeared in the October issue of The 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen’s Magazine. And not just be- 
cause it mentions us. The editorial fol- 
lows:— 

“Time was when it was thought that 
every boy should if possible learn a trade, 
so that, no matter what occupation he 
might follow in life, if an upset came, he 
would have that practical knowledge to 
fall back upon. 
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“But the kaleidoscopic events of re- 
cent years have largely changed this. 
Numerous trades have been taken over 
by automatic machines or have been sup- 
planted by new processes or inventions of 
one kind or another, however, so that one 
cannot always be sure that even in good 
times any given trade would be a de- 
pendable means of support. 

“As things stand today, not only the 
young people and those out of employ- 
ment, but workers of all ages need to 
study closely developments in more than 
one line of activity and prepare them- 
selves for the possibility that they may 
be employed in new fields. Information 
about present-day vocations becomes a 
matter of first importance now, and the 
words ‘vocational guidance’ take on new 
significance. 

“Public schoois, in spite of curtailed 
budgets, are doing much to aid young 
people who are just setting out on their 
way through the complexities of the 
modern scene. Public libraries offer 
books and other literature which help, 
and evening schools, Y. M. C. A.’s and 
other organizations are providing counsel, 
lectures, and classes designed to give 
adults, as well as their juniors, a sound 
foundation of information and training 
about occupations in general and in par- 
ticular. 

“Back of all these endeavors stands an 
organization called the National Occupa- 
tional Conference, which acts as a clear- 
ing house for information and service to 
the entire movement. President Robert- 
son of our Brotherhood is one of about 
seventy-five persons prominent in various 
walks of life who compose this Confer- 
ence and who are doing much to blaze 
the way to new means and methods of 
helping people manage their lives suc- 
cessfully in these changing times. The 
Conference recently inaugurated a 
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monthly magazine, called Occupation 
the first issue of which contains an in 
teresting account of vocational guidance 
work for unemployed young men in New 
York. Administered by the 


Association for Adult Education, under a 


American 


grant from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, this organization, through its 
research, its publications, and other a 
tivities, can perform a great service for 
the general public, if it holds to an im 
partial, well-balanced point of view re 
garding industrial matters and a sym 
pathetic understanding of the problems of 
the workers. This, we believe, the Con 
ference intends to do, as President Rob 
ertson’s participation in its councils in- 
dicates.”’ 


IS OUR FACE RED? 

In the October Bulletin of the Con- 
necticut Vocational Guidance Association 
L. Alice Ramsay, of the Connecticut Col- 
lege for Women, puts on paper some 
impressions of the Northeastern Regional 
Conference on Vocational Guidance held 
at Camp Stevens under the auspices of 
NOC. “If one could put on canvas one’s 
impressions of the Conference, it might 
resemble a Diego Rivera mural 
ling, vivid portrayal of important ideas.’ 

Miss Ramsay goes on to say that the 
group “numbered about 100 individuals 
who are engaged in some aspect of guid 
ance work throughout the northeastern 
section of the United States. It was not 
a passive note-taking group, but a vi 
There were small 


a start- 


brant, working body. 
discussion meetings, the results and find- 
ing of which were brought to the large 
general sessions where they were literally 
thrashed out by experts. Humor per- 
meated all the conference sessions, no- 
ticeably the panel discussions, and we 
were constantly reminded by Dr. Keller 
that we were primarily interested in 
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human beings and a practical solution 
of their problems, and not concerned 
with hypothetical theories expressed in 
technical terms. 

“We were exposed to conflicting opin- 
ions and all sides of a question were con- 
sidered. Statistical charts of occupational 
trends were studied and challenged. Re- 
search studies were reported, questioned, 
and evaluated. All in all it was one of 
the most dynamic conferences that it has 
ever been my privilege to attend. The 
excellent preparatory work of the staff 
showed in the manner in which the en- 
tire program was conducted.” 


WHEN TO HUNT JOBS 

The November American Magazine 
carries two articles of interest to persons 
concerned with occupational adjustment. 
Roger W. Babson steps from statistics to 
“self-salesmanship”’ in a stimulating arti- 
cle on “How to Go After a Job.” He 
suggests that Monday and Saturday are 
“bad days for job hunting,’’ and that the 
best time of day is between 11 and 12 
o'clock in the morning or directly after 
lunch. His other suggestions on how to 
find work are much superior to his di- 
rections for choosing a career. He ven- 
tures the opinion that banks are not prom- 
ising places to look for employment now 
because “in recent months the average 
bank has had plenty of problems without 
hiring new ones.” 

Under the title “The Fight has Only 
Begun,” Senator Robert F. Wagner 
makes the following pertinent remarks, 
“The barbaric concept which ranks hu- 
man beings as inferior to machinery and 
bond coupons must go. . . . American 
industry cannot survive unless a larger 
share of the profits goes to the workers. 
. . . Employers must not be permitted to 
use the NRA to oppress labor or exploit 
the consumer. ...A _ civilized nation 


should be ashamed to keep the majority 
of its people ‘just above poverty.’ . . , 
The fight against unemployment will not 
be over this year, or next year, or ten 
years hence.” 


INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYES 


“Companies have reduced men from 
one rank to another, with apparent suc- 
cess. .. . Over 150 large manufacturing 
plants, railroads and utilities are paying 
a dismissal wage to those laid off... . 
It is poor advice to ask any workman to 
invest his savings in the same company 
from which he draws his pay check... . 
During the happier years of the next 
decade, the extra earnings of employes 

. and part of the extra profits of our 
companies, could be devoted to building 
up greater economic security for em- 
ployes. . . . If workers are to have more 
than the minimum of financial security, 
it will have to be provided when both 
they and their companies can afford to set 
aside the money.’” Thus writes C. C. 
Balderston under the title “Recent Trends 
in Personnel Management” in the Sep- 
tember Management Review. 

Discussing this paper, W. E. Yeomans 
remarks, ‘‘It is surprising to note the lack 
of coordination between the vocational 
schools and the industries which they 
serve. Children are being turned out... 
to fill occupations which will never occur 
for them. Neither industry nor the 
schools have thus far made any really ef- 
fective effort to gear our educational proc- 
esses to occupational trends.” 


GUIDANCE PATTERNS 
Each new Bulletin of the Minnesota 
Employment Stabilization Research Insti- 
tute reveals new and intriguing informa- 
tion for the enlightenment of the coun- 
selor and teacher. Here is one dealing 


with “Occupational Testing and the Pub- 
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uc Employment Service”, and written by 
ohn G. Darley, Donald G. Paterson, 
and I. Emerick Peterson. Its practical 
aspects make it most vital for the coun- 
selor, the teacher, and the personnel 
worker, for, as is pointed out in the 
foreword, “‘it is admittedly one thing to 
secure scientific data for a scientific and 
partly theoretical report, and another 
thing to convert fact findings into prac- 
tical employment procedures.” 
Still more significant is the manner in 
which “‘occupational testing challenges 
several traditional beliefs and practices. 
First, in the field of education, the in- 
discriminate fitting of students to estab- 
jished curricula results in groups of young 
people trained for various occupations, 
with little or no regard for the abilities 
and interests of the individual student. All 
too frequently the employment office finds 
one young applicant after another trained 
for an occupation for which his abilities 
are not suited. Such individuals are 
likely to become marginal and unstable 
workers. In the second place, employers 
have relied upon a system of mass edu- 
cation only to find that graduation certi- 
ficates cannot be used safely as a basis 
for placement. An employer's order, 
calling for high school graduates only, 
may be filled by the holder of a nice 
diploma who nevertheless may possess 
poly sixth, seventh, or eighth grade abil- 
ity. At the same time, such an order 
woe many cases with abilities 
quivalent to that of high school seniors.” 
| The Institute would attack the task of 
reventing human waste in industry by 
ae of occupational tests and measure- 
Iments, and would have the completion 
vf a standard curriculum as a method of 
Wocational training superseded by in- 


5 


Pividualized training based on adequate 


nalyses of abilities and interests in re- 
ation to job requirements. ‘The tra- 
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ditional emphasis upon experience would 
give way to an appreciation of the im 
portance of individual differences in job 
adjustment. The 
that natural selection will ultimately place 


‘laissez-faire’ attitude 


each individual in his correct economi 
niche would be counteracted by a more 
accurate and at the same time more hu- 
mane method of classification. To fulfill 
its obligation in a community guidance 
center, the Occupational Testing Division 
would utilize these principles in its ap 
proach to the elimination of the individ 
ual causes of unemployment. 

The Foreword is written by Dr. Pater- 
son, Chairman of the Committee on In- 
dividual Diagnosis and Training, and 
also Chairman of the Technical Commit 
tee of NOC. 


of assisting unemployed persons in plan- 


He emphasizes the need 


ning ways and means of becoming eco- 
nomically self-supporting. ‘Every person 
studied represents a story of human in- 
terest which reveals far too often that 
the hazard of unemployment, when it 
actually strikes a given individual, creates 
as much havoc as does disease. Just as 
society provides doctors of medicine to 
aid in phiysical crises, so there would ap- 
pear to be an equally urgent need for 
society to provide doctors of vocational 
adjustment."” The Bulletin ascribes the 
“success of the testing demonstration, in 
large measure, to Dr. M. R. Trabue, who 
later organized a similar testing service 
in the New York City Adjustment Ser- 
vice, and who is also a member of the 
NOC Technical Committee. 

It would be highly desirable to give 
in detail the findings recorded in the 
Bulletin (it can be obtained from the 
Institute for a ten-cent mailing charge) 
but we have space for only six brief 
statements found in the summary 

1. A record of previous employment 
experience cannot be relied upon to pro- 
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vide an adequate measure of individual 
differences in aptitude, skill, and judg- 
ment. 

2. The utilization of occupational abil- 
ity patterns derived from standard occu- 
pational tests applied to successfully em- 
ployed workers represents a distinct ad- 
vance in the classification of applicants 
for work opportunities. 

3. Those in charge of testing work 
should be technically qualified and should 
be approved by some recognized scientific 
organization such as the National Re- 
search Council, the Personnel Research 
Federation, or the National Occupational 
Conference. 

4. The service should be reenforced by 
means of regional and national experi- 
mental stations where continuous research 
would be conducted for the purpose of 
standardizing additional tests and ability 
patterns, of developing a functional 
classification of jobs, and of studying oc- 
cupational trends. 

5. Advisory committees, composed of 
employment experts and men from vari- 
ous occupational fields, should be at- 
tached to each occupational testing di- 
vision to strengthen the guidance phases 
of the work. 

6. The final plea is for politics to keep 
“hands off,” for unless the new federal- 
state service is operated on a high plane 
of efficiency, its opportunities for service 
will be lost in a maze of bureaucracy, 
and the local offices will become sanctu- 
aries for loyal incompetents. 


ANALYSIS OF UNEMPLOYED 


A Bulletin of the Employment Stabili- 
zation Research Institute of the University 
of Minnesota which is rich in findings 
of great significance to all who are in- 
terested in unemployment appeared in 
August. Under the title, “Social Con- 
sequences of Prolonged Unemployment,” 


Jessie A. Bloodworth reports an anal) 
of 500 cases and tells us that, althoug 
39 per cent of them have found emp!| 
ment which lasted as long as one mont 
since they became unemployed, only ; 
per cent are now working, and the m; 
jority of the jobs secured were on a lowe 
occupational level. Forty-five per cen 
had been unemployed two years or mor 
on January 1, 1933; of this group, rel: 
tively few found re-employment. 

Over 90 per cent of the jobs wer 
secured with firms in which the worker 
had been employed previously, or wit 
new firms through direct application 
the assistance of relatives and friend 
Twenty-six per cent of all those who s 
cured some work received less than $1: 
a week; 55 per cent received less tha 
$20. Only two individuals left their job 
because of dissatisfaction with workin 
conditions. 

Fifty-six per cent of the 500 cases 
tained help from other members of th 
family; 40 per cent had some cash saving 
to call upon; 40 per cent used credit 
only one-third depended upon organize: 
relief. Of the latter group nearly tw 
thirds had been unemployed a year o 
more before seeking assistance. Half 








' 


the 500 owned their homes and 70 pe| 


cent carried life insurance. 


WHAT IS GUIDANCE? 
The “tendency to emphasize othe 


forms of guidance has made such progres 


that one wonders at times if vocation: 


guidance is not in danger of being throws} 


out of his own house” by a large group 
“who claim to be relatives and who hav: 
adopted part of his name and part of h 
way of living.” Thus does Professo: 
George E. Myers of the University 0! 
Michigan and former president of th 
National Vocational Guidance Associ 
tion challenge those who ‘“‘emphasize anc 
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THROUGH THE READING GLASS 


exalt educational guidance at the expense 

f vocational guidance,”’ as well as those 
who assign to guidance definitions as 
broad as education itself. 

In the hope of clarifying the confusion 
which has rest:'ted from the many con- 
flicting definitions of guidance given by 
as many different writers, Professor 
Myers, in the May and August issues of 
the American Vocational Association 
News Bulletin, discusses ‘‘Relations Be- 
tween Vocational and Educational Guid- 
ance” and defines educational guidance as 
“the process of giving assistance to pupils 
jn making choices and adjustments which 
are significant for their educational prog- 
sess.” It is “thus based upon two sets of 
differences, those between individual 
human beings and those between certain 
groups of opportunities and requirements, 
jn this case educational. Without the 
possibility of chuice between two or more 
courses of action there can be no guid- 
nce.” 

To the question, “Is not helping a 


pupil in the elementary school to adjust 


his load to his ability just as truly educa 
tional guidance? Or adapting to his in- 
telligence the methods of teaching him? 


Or aiding him to establish wholesome 
relations with his fellow pupils?” Profes- 
sor Myers answers an emphatic ‘‘No” and 
continues, “If there is a single group of 
opportunities and requirements, as is the 
case with a fixed curriculum, the problem 
is simply one of education in a setting 
already determined and not one of educa- 
tional guidance.” 

Specially trained workers, as well pre- 
pared as teachers of 
English, are recommended for the work 


mathematics of 
in vocational guidance, while ‘those edu- 
cational guidance activities which may not 
readily be cared for under, and indeed be 
considered part of, an adequate vocational 
guidance program may usually be per- 
formed by subject teachers, home-room 
teachers, and other officers of the school 
staff.” 


a) 


SPECIFIC AIMS OF EDUCATION 
Writing in his 5 ean called “The Liberal Viewpoint,"’ in the 


New York World-Te 


egram, Harry Elmer Barnes, formerly professor at 


Smith, Amherst, and other colleges, and now a lecturer at the New School 
for Social Research, writes as follows:— 
“It is high time that we cast to the winds the obsolete and worse-than- 


useless conceptions and practices that govern contemporary education 


We 


should begin to prepare people for the real business of living and for 
trades and professions where they can have some chance of success based 
on personal qualifications and a social need for members of that particular 


profession.” 
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Cran SO} 
Following is a description of a guidance recitation. It is taken by 
permission from an article on “The Guidance Period” in the September 
issue Of THE JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL CLEARING House. Read 
it and weep 
UIDANCE “‘recitations’ are conducted team. (Several hands go up. Everybody know 


by the question-and-answer method, 
the theory being that this provides for 
pupil participation. At the risk of be- 
coming tedious, let me recall, as well as 
I can remember, a guidance period I wit- 
nessed. The subject was cooperation and 
the principal was present as a visitor. 


TEACHER: Just what is meant by cooperation? 
(A dozen hands shoot up.) All right, Minnie. 

MINNIE: Cooperation is working for the com- 
mon welfare. 

TEACHER (beaming): Excellent. Now who can 
tell me how we can all cooperate? (No response.) 

TEACHER (raising her voice): Joseph, will you 
put that book away and pay attention? (Then with 
a flash of inspiration): Is that your idea of coop- 
eration? (Joseph closes his book sulkily.) 

TEACHER (continuing): I don't believe you 
know what cooperation means. (Joseph keeps his 
eyes on his desk, smiles in embarrassment.) 

TEACHER: Very well, Joseph, what is coopera- 
tion? 

JosePH (sulkily): Cooperation is working for 
the common welfare. 

TEACHER (wearily): Joseph, do stand up when 
you recite. Didn't we have a bulletin on courtesy 
last week ? 

JOSEPH (gets to his feet): Cooperation is work- 
ing for the common welfare. 

PRINCIPAL (interposing): How can you work 
for the common welfare, Joseph ? 

JOSEPH: I don’t know. 

PRINCIPAL (in assumed surprise): What? You 
don’t know! Who can tell this young man how 
he can cooperate ? 

MINNIE (giggling): By paying attention. 

PRINCIPAL: Why certainly. Now, Joseph, how 
can you cooperate? 

JOSEPH: By standing up and paying attention. 

PRINCIPAL: That will do. Now—excuse me, 
Miss So-and-so. (Here he bows to show that he is 
courteous.) Who can tell me what is meant by the 
common welfare? (The class seems to feel that 
this is an unfair question. They shift uneasily in 
their seats.) 

TEACHER: Suppose you were on the football 


the one about the football team.) Very well, Rose 
ROSE: A football team wouldn’t get anywhere 
if the players didn’t cooperate. Every player oug 
to think only of the team and not of himself 
(Then, sententiously): Lots of players have g 
their lives for their school. (Joseph, meanw/ 
has gone back to his book. Other pupils are rest 
less, some drawing pictures on their desks.) 
PRINCIPAL: Excuse me, Miss So-and-so. (Then 
angrily): I want every one paying attention 
defacing school property. This is the most im 
tant period of the day. Guidance is a sul 
for you to study just like any other subject, 
more important. It is the most important subject 
of the day. Let me tell you something— 
JOSEPH: Wait a minute. Let us tell you s 
thing. The way you put this guidance stuff out ' 








us, it’s a lot of tripe. If you want us to bk 
courteous, give us an example of courtesy. Wher 
you go to a boring lecture, does anybody baw! you 
out for not paying attention? If you want us 
cooperate, give us something to do. Why 
even try to cooperate with us? 


Alas, candor compels me to confess 
that Joseph said no such thing. He said 
nothing, in fact. He had been too wel 
squelched for eight years. I am not even 
sure I can say it for him. 


CHILDREN’S PERSONALITY 

A personality rating scale for children 
between the ages of nine and fifteen years 
is printed in full, with complete scoring 
directions, in the November issue of 7/« 
Parents’ Magazine. Reprints of the art: 
cle may be obtained from the publisher 
for ten cents each. A similar scale for 
younger children is announced for 3 
future issue of the magazine and one for 
the use of teachers is mentioned as a pub- 
lication of the Psychological Corporation 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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CHANGE IN THREE DECADES 


Women in the Twentieth Century—their 
Political, Social and Economic Activities. 
Recent Social Trends Monograph. By 
Sophonisba P. Breckinridge. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1933. Pp. 
xix, 364. Price, $4.00. 

Especially in recent years, when atten- 
tion has been forcibly drawn to the eco- 
nomic background and implications of 
guidance, counselors and curricula-makers 
have felt a very definite need for just such 
a study as Miss Breckinridge has pro- 
vided. It is one of a series of mono- 
graphs published under the direction of 
the President's Committee on Social 
Trends. As will be remembered, this 
Committee was named by President 
Hoover in December, 1929, to survey so- 
cial changes in this country in order to 
throw light on the emerging problems 
which now confront or which may be ex- 
pected later to confront the people of the 
United States. 

Perhaps the situation of no other group 
in American life has so changed since the 
turn of the century as has that of women; 
and perhaps in no other third of a century 
have the activities and relationships of 
women so changed as between 1900 and 
1930. Miss Breckinridge has chronicled 
and explained these changes, with refer- 
ence to three points of departure: the or- 
ganizations and clubs for women, the 
search of women for gainful occupations, 
and their relationship to government. 

Part I, “Women’s Use of Spare Time,” 
is a history of women’s organizations, of 
their first endeavors to make the transi- 
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tion from the walls of family life to the 
world of outside work and 
ginning with the early organizations in 
terested in church work, in temperance, 
in “cultural papers,” their 
traced through the period of federation to 
the present day with its tendency to some- 
what more specialized organizations and 
to club houses for leisure hours. The so 
cial forces behind these groups are ex- 
plained in a way which helps our under 
standing of the philosophy of the woman 
movement, and at the same time chron- 
ological details are set forth for each im- 
portant national organization. 

Part II is of particular value to the 
counselor alert for data on trends in 
women’s occupations. Here are brought 
together, from many sources, statistics on 
women at work from 1900 to 1930 
their changing occupations, age distribu- 
tion, the controversial issue of married 
women's work, the economic factors be- 
hind the employment of women outside 
their homes. Many details are given for 
certain manufacturing 
women in business, and in the profes 
The value of education and 
relation to women’s work are clearly in 
dicated. The data on earnings will be a 
valuable source of reference, as 
fact the whole section, which covers the 
type of material that the counselor in both 
high school and college will wish to have 
near at hand on many occasions 

The third section of the book treats of 
women in politics, their winning of the 
suffrage, their use of the vote, their legis- 
lative efforts, their party activities, and 
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their success as office holders. In these 
days of enforced leisure this section will 
offer many suggestions for the counselor 
to pass on to the girl and woman who 
does not necessarily have to have a paid 
job but who would carry her share of the 
worthwhile work of the community. 

The economic aspects of guidance are 
more and more recognized as vital. This 
study written in a clear and simple style, 
quite unencumbered with technical terms 
and yet presenting economic and social 
facts in their complex relationships, is one 
no counselor of women or girls can afford 
not to know. 

CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 
North Carolina College 
for Women 
Greensboro, N. C. 


THE PASADENA PLAN 


The Six-Four-Four Plan of School Organi- 
zation in Pasadena, California. A Report 
to the Board of Education, the Patrons, and 
the Staff. By William Martin Proctor. Board 
of Education, Pasadena, California, 1933. 


Professor Proctor has for many years 
favored the plan now in use in Pasadena 
and lately adopted by two other Cali- 
fornia communities. A sabbatical year 
was recently used to check up results dur- 
ing the sixth year of its operation. Vari- 
ous measures were applied in respect to 
the curriculum, promotion, test results, 
guidance, organization, and follow-up. 
All three units of the school system were 
tested. 

The elementary schools showed prog- 
ress in the use of a “‘life activity curricu- 
lum,”” with no loss in efficiency in the 
three R's. 

There are four junior high schools in 
Pasadena with four grades, — seven 
through ten. A study of continuity of 
the work, homogeneity of the student 
body, scholastic records, variety of ex- 


ploratory courses, and other factors in- 
dicate that the schools are efficient, that 
pupils accept the four-grade span with 
satisfaction, and that teachers favor it, 
particularly on account of the maturity of 
the tenth-grade pupils. The study of 
student activities as set forth in Table 
XII seems to indicate a relatively stag- 
nant condition in the middle two years, 
which may possibly be better handled 
through the three-year span. Professor 
Proctor mentions the fact, however, that 
there are 2,000 six-year junior-senior high 
schools in the United States, and that the 
six-year span does not seem to interfere 
with student activities and progress. 

The junior college unit contains over 
4,000 students and covers Grades 11, 12, 
13, and 14. An interesting study indi- 
cates that physical and mental differences 
by year levels do not indicate the ad- 
visability of the break ordinarily made 
between the twelfth and thirteenth years, 
and do support the plan of grouping the 
four years as used in this junior college. 
About one-half of the students are in 
technical courses, preparing for callings 
on the semi-professional level, and the 
other half are in the liberal arts program, 
many of them planning to enter the 
junior year of neighboring colleges and 
universities. Follow-up records show 
success for both groups. 

Guidance in the junior college is fur- 
nished by seven counselors, one dean of 
guidance, and a city supervisor of gui- 
dance in the superintendent's office. Pro- 
fessor Proctor used a scale of effective- 
ness for guidance, and concludes that the 
Pasadena Junior College is far above the 
median place, and that the guidance sys- 
tem as a whole is ‘‘one of the best in the 
country” (page 146). The faculty de- 
votes one meeting per year to the subject 
of improving the educational and voca- 
tional guidance work. 
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Cutting across both junior high school 
and junior college is a technical school 
with the traditional span of Grades 
9 through 12. This, like the junior col- 
lege, is both vocational and general, the 
work being similar to that of a poly- 
technic high school. 

The book is interesting reading for 
those concerned with all phases of educa- 
tion. Possibly it indicates that adminis- 
trative devices and organization are not, 
after all, the most important considera- 
tions. In view of the fact that the na- 
tional secondary school survey reports 
have shown that the junior high schools 
have not fulfilled their guidance function 
and are seriously neglecting vocational 
guidance, perhaps the Pasadena system 
will furnish a challenging alternative. 
The present reviewer regrets, however, 
the lack of more definite attention to 
classes in occupational information in the 
Pasadena system. 

JOHN M. BREWER 
Bureau of Vocational 

Guidance 
Harvard Graduate School 

of Education 


ART AND LIFE IN AMERICA 
The Arts in American Life. A Recent So- 
cial Trends Monograph. By Frederick J. 
Keppel and R. L. Duffus. New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1933. Pp. 227. 
Price, $2.50. 

To the average layman the word “art” 
connotes picture-painting, chiefly in oils. 
Even to the professional artist the term 
is usually limited in his own mind to the 
special phase in which he works. In 
reality the field is not only extensive, it 
actually touches very directly the lives 
and daily habits of every person in the 
country. 

The Arts in American Life brings 
forcibly to our attention this realization 
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that art is functioning in our national life 
Even a cursory reading convinces one of 
the fact. A more careful study of the 
book offers an amazing proof of its many 
ramifications in our modern social 
structure. 

The book is a study based upon the 
social nature of the arts and deals chiefly 
with the decade between 1920 and 1930 
The presentation is largely quantitative, 
factual, and the result of 
of objective data." Direct investigations 
were made through field research and by 
means of a study of current as well as less 
recent literature, including magazines, re 
ports, books, and other documents. 

This monograph shows how the pres 
ent social situation has been strongly af- 
fected by our vast geographical area; by 
the Puritanic background of New Eng 
land which strangely influenced the coun- 
try, East and West; by racial influx and, 
more recently, by the machine. All this 
furnishes historical background for the 
story of the arts in modern American 
life. 

There are 15 chapters, including intro- 
duction and conclusion, which deal with 
education, architecture, painting, and 
sculpture, art in industry, art in daily 
life, music and the dance, the theater, and 
art in relation to national interest and 
support. Throughout there is a very real 
attempt to portray trends based upon ex 
isting conditions as evidenced by cold 
facts. The authors do not claim to be 
authorities or prophets, nor do they at- 
tempt to digress when research analysis 
presents a golden opportunity. 

Despite its factual nature, the mono- 
graph is most readable and entertaining. 
Figures are analyzed in an interesting 
way, technical terms and phrases are 


“an analysis 


eliminated for the sake of clearness and 
understanding. 
The large number of references to dif- 
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ferent outlets by which art has found ex- 
pression in our nation is only one of the 
interesting features of the monograph. 
For the educator and the business man 
alike there are significant facts and con- 
clusive figures. Not all of the findings 
strike an optimistic note, for such a fe- 
port, if sincerely done, can only present 
the stark realities of a situation. And 
yet there is sufficient material to warrant 
considerable hope for the future culture 
and artistic temperament of our people. 

The conclusion to a treatise of this 
kind can point out certain tendencies and 
focus facts to a point beyond which the 
authors dare not go. However, such 
treatment should provide sufficient ma- 
terial for one interested to build a new 
future for himself and to do so with 
considerable assurance that he is not far 
wrong. The last chapter in the mono- 
gtaph does all of this and is in itself a 
most excellent example of brief, compact 
and significant material which vitalizes 
the discussion throughout the book. 

Evidence of masterly handling of a dif- 
ficult subject lies in the authors’ conclud- 
ing paragraphs:— 

In commercial and industrial design 
it cannot be denied that we have had 
an awakening, and that whatever may 
be the merits of our tastes as displayed 
in those fields we are at least aware of 
taste as a factor in them. 

It appears, from the inquiries, that 
while conscious appreciation of the fine 
arts is becoming more general, a much 
more widespread movement is to be 
traced in our changing standards for 
the appearance of the objects which 
should surround us in our daily lives, 
both as to color and design. That 
these changes are largely unconscious, 
and that they are seldom recognized 
as touching the field of the arts, does 
not detract form their significance. 
They are important in our present so- 


ciety, and they may be laying a foun- 

dation for more widespread art appre- 

ciation in the future. 

The book on the whole is most valu- 
able for both teachers and prospective art 
students and consequently to all voca- 
tional counselors, for it not only points 
out trends and tendencies based upon a 
great many valuable statistics but it also 
presents in concise form many of those 
aspects of art which are obscure to the 
novice in the field and so difficult of com- 
prehension for any person seeking under- 
standing and advice in connection with 
his own educational contacts. The book 
is extremely valuable and helpful as a 
ready reference volume dealing with prac- 
tically all phases involved in art instruc- 
tion in our schools either directly or by 
inference. 

Roya B. FARNUM 
Rhode Island School 
of Design 
Providence 


BRIEFER MENTION 

The Need for Guidance Programs in Pri- 
vately Supported Mountain Schools. A 
Study Made for the Southern Woman's 
Educational Alliance, by Henriette Wood. 
Edited by Arthur H. Estabrook. Richmond, 
Va., Southern Woman's Educational Alli- 
ance, 1933. Mimeographed, pp. 127. Price, 
$1.00. 

In this study of mission and other 
philanthropic schools in the Southern Ap- 
palachians, it was found that few of them 
had made any real attempt to ascertain 
and tie their work in with the immediate 
economic environment. Eleven furnish 
some vocational training, but in all but 
one it is of a stereotyped nature; and in 
none is such training based on analysis of 
local occupational opportunities, or of 
pupils’ interests and aptitudes. While 
eight give some attention to vocational 
guidance in the form of lectures and in- 
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terviews by teachers, none has a definite 
guidance program. 

It was found that the spokesmen for 
most of the schools were favorable to the 
guidance idea, explaining that financial 
considerations prevented any action by 
them; but the report stresses the point 
that a well integrated program of voca- 
tional guidance is ‘a necessary and funda- 
mental part of the school plan, if the 
student is to be fitted to function in the 
complex social and economic environ- 
ment which he is compelled to face at the 
present time.” 


A Short Occupational Bibliography. By 
Harry W. Shotwell. Union City, N. J., Union 
Hill High School, 1933. Pp. 67. Price, $0.35. 

References to information on approxi- 
mately three hundred of the more com- 
mon occupations from books usually 
found in high-school and small public 
libraries are listed and classified alpha- 
betically. The author makes no claim to 
having an exhaustive list in any occupa- 
tion and indeed for most jobs the more 
important references are not given. 
Thirty-four books and seven bulletin and 
monograph series form the sources from 
which all references are taken. These 
source books for the most part contain 
information of an inspirational or general 
character and are useful as a first orien- 
tation for high school students. No an- 
notations of the books are given. A sug- 
gested outline for studying an occupation 
is appended. 

W. E. P. 


The Personnel Bibliographical Index. By 
W. H. Cowley, Columbus, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 1932, Pp. 433. Price, $4.00. 

In one compact volume the author has 
classified and collated the principal ref- 
erences of our many-sided student per- 
sonnel literature. References from pe- 
riodicals and bulletins of the last decade 
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are particularly complete. Annotations 
concisely review the contents of the arti 
cles, and a comprehensive subject index 
devised by the author offers a convenient 
means of locating material under varied 
topics. 
judgment as to the relative merits of each 


Type sizes indicate the author's 


reference. 

The title of the book seems to be a 
misnomer since it gives no suggestion to 
the fact that the bibliography deals ex 
clusively with student personnel prob 
lems. Intelligent use of this worthwhile 
bibliography should obviate many hours 
of library work for research workers and 
others interested in the problems of stu 
dent personnel. 


W. E. P. 


Occupational Misfits — A Comparative 
Study of North London Boys Employed 
and Unemployed. By Sheila Bevington, 
Investigator, National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology. London, George Allen & Un 
win, Ltd., 1933. Pp. 102. Price, 6s. net 

This is a report of an investigation to 
study the home circumstances, school 
records and industrial experience of 200 
employed and 200 unemployed 18-year 
old boys to determine the relative impor 
tance of economic, social, intellectual, and 
temperamental factors in these boys 

The investigation was carried on partly 
by interviews and partly by questionaire 
General results were: (1) ‘Tempera 
mental factors or character are of much 
greater importance than economic, social, 
or intellectual factors in determining a 
lad’s industrial career.” (2) “The vast 
extent to which headmasters, and the less 
but still important extent to which par 
ents fail to give lads vocational advice.” 
(3) “The adverse effect on a lad’s sub- 
sequent industrial career of an occupa- 
tionally aimless outlook on leaving 
school.” 
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The investigator on comparing the two 
groups found slight difference in the fol- 
lowing items: social grade of parents, 
size of family, astic standing, wage- 
earning ability; aud a marked difference 
in stability of employment, causes of in- 
stability, estimated occupational pros- 
pects, and estimated occupational settle- 
ment. 

To the reviewer some of the con- 
clusions seem to be too broad and based 
entirely on subjective data. 

Roy N. ANDERSON 





State Guidance Programs (U. S. Office 
of Education, Pamphlet No. 35). By 
Maris M. Proffitt. Washington, United 
States Government Printing Office, 1933. 
Pp. 27. Price, $0.05. 

A report of the committee on state 
guidance programs, appointed by the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
and articulating with the United States 
Office of Education. Contains sugges- 
tions for state guidance programs, a sur- 
vey of present state activities, the require- 
ments for the certification of counselors 
in California, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, a list of state guidance publica- 
tions, and the names of state education 
department representatives cooperating 
with the national committee. 





In the October number of Women's 
Work and Education, published by the 
Institute of Women’s Professional Rela- 
tions, appeared an article on “Putting 
Knowledge to Work—Special Librarian- 
ship as a Career.” This has been re- 
printed as a pamphlet (price, ten cents) 
by the Woman's College of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. The author is 
Ruth Savord. She describes the field of 
special librarianship, and writes of such 
topics as “Qualifications,” ‘Education 
and Training,” ‘Fees and Expenses of 


Library Schools,” ‘Entrance to the Pr 
fession,” ‘Earnings,’ “Consideratio; 
Other than Financial,” ‘Advantages an; 
Disadvantages,” and ‘‘Professional 0; 
ganization.” A list of books for “Sug 
gested Reading” is appended. . 





Children have not been forgotten i: 
the list of publications evoked by Ch 
cago,'s World Fair of 1933, otherwis 
known as the Century of Progress Ey 
position. Children’s Progress, 1833-193 
is the title of an attractive brochure 
sued by the U. S. Children’s Burea 
This booklet, illustrated with woodcut 
and photographs, tells of some of the im 
portant steps that have been taken t 
reduce the death rate among babies, t 
educate parents in the care of children 
to help children who are dependent, de 
linquent, or physically or mentally hand: 
capped, and to protect the child worker 





A leafiet published by the Board of 
Education for Librarianship of the Ameri: 
can Library Association bears the title 
Training for Library Work. It indicates 
briefly the personal qualifications desir- 
able in those seeking to prepare them: 
selves for this occupation, and tell 
where professional training for the dif 
ferent branches of the work may be ob- 
tained. The leaflet, in typewritten form 
has been revised as of July 28, 1933. 





Industrial Injuries to Women is Bul: 
letin No. 102 of the United States 
Women’s Bureau. No. 103 is Women 
Workers in the Third Year of the De- 
pression, which is a study made by stu- 
dents in Bryn Mawr Summer Schoo! 
The Occupational Progress of Women 
1910-1930 is Bulletin No. 104. This 1s 
a pamphlet of 90 pages and analyzes 
changes which have taken place since 
1910. 
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NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
The Nominating Committee of the National Vocational Guidance Association herewith issues a 

zotten i call for nominations for officers and trustees to be elected in February, 1934 


‘Nominations for all elective offices [of the N. V. G. A.] shall be secured from both the 
and national membership. From these nominations a ballot containing two or more 


by Ch 


otherwis receiving the greatest number of votes for the respective offices shall be prepared and sul 

tress | membership for final vote previous to the Annual Meeting of the Association. The results of this f 
ie vote shall be announced at the regular business meeting held at the time of the Annual Meeting, a 
§ 33-19 the officers thus selected declared duly elected.’"—( By-laws, Article I, Section 2, 1933 revision.) 


chure is Each member of the Association is asked to nominate two persons for each office, a 
, below, and send directly (or through the Branch Secretary if a branch member) to Dr. F. C. Smit! 
Bureau Executive Secretary, N. V. G. A., 25 Lawrence Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., bef 
January 1, 1934. 
A list of persons who have served the Association in the past is given on page 88 for your inf 
f the in mation. The present officers are listed on page 94. Trustees are elected for two years and thy 
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taken of the following expire this year: Mary P. Corre, C. E. Partch. 

‘ We shall appreciate an early response to this request. 
abies, t W. W. HIELD, 
“hildrer Chairman, Nominating Committee 
lent, de (Tear out and mail direct) 
y han via nnaetghws Gabkin ace ieebeaekiol ioaeseeawenk 
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OFFICIAL NOMINATING BALLOT 
We hereby nominate the following persons for Officers in the National Vocational 

bare Guidance Association, for the period beginning February, 1934: 

Amer 
re title President sion 
ndicate ” cemeeaes 
s desir ; ‘ - ; a 

lst Vice-President 

> then: 2. —— 
d tell 1 
he dif 2nd Vice-President ' ’ 

e dll . 

be ob . 
1 form Treasurer —— 
933 ye — 

1 a 

is Bul- 

R Trustees (2) 2 — 
otates (Elected for period of two years. 3 — 
V ames Terms of Miss Corre and Dr 
a ; Partch expire this year.) } — - 
be D 
Vy Stu- . 
age Signed. 
scho ) 
"omen Branch Association 
This is | a or 
valyzes ; ; 

enc National Member (not member of a Branch Association) 


Mail before January 1, 1934, to Dr. F. C. Smith, Executive Secretary, N. V. G. A., 
: 25 Lawrence Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


re oe 





Past Officers and Trustees 
The following persons have served in 
the past as officers of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association or as mem- 
bers of the board of trustees: 


President 


Richard D. Allen 
Meyer Bloomfield 
John M. Brewer 
Emma P. Cooley 
Anne S. Davis 
Jesse B. Davis 
Dorothea deSchweinitz 
A. H. Edgerton 
Mary H. S. Hayes 
Harry D. Kitson 
Frank M. Leavitt 
Mildred E. Lincoln 
George E. Myers 

W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 
Edward Rynearson 
Frank V. Thompson 
Helen T. Woolley 


Vice-President 


Mabelle B. Blake 
Emma P. Cooley 
Anne S. Davis 

Jesse B. Davis 

Helen Dernbach 
Dorothea deSchweinitz 
Beatrice Doerschuk 
A. H. Edgerton 
Owen D. Evans 

O. Latham Hatcher 
George E. Hutcherson 
Arthur J. Jones 
Frank M. Leavitt 
Max F. Meyer 
George E. Myers 
William M. Proctor 
C. C. Robinson 
Edward Rynearson 
Harriet E. Towne 
Helen ; 2 Woolley 


Secretary 


John M. Brewer 

M. Edith Campbell 
Elizabeth Cleveland 
Emma P. Cooley 
Mary P. Corre 

Anne S. Davis 

Helen Dernbach 

Roy W. Kelly 
Virginia Peeler 

W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 
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Past Officers, N.V. G. A. 


Treasurer 


Harold H. Bixler 
Josiah B. Buell 
Susan J. Ginn 
Mary H. S. Hayes 
James S. Hiatt 

D. H. Holbrook 
James McKinney 
Arthur F. Payne 
Mary Schauffler 
Bertha H. Shepard 


Trustees 


Frederick J. Allen 
Richard D. Allen 

J. H. Beveridge 
Walter V. Bingham 
Meyer Bloomfield 
F. G. Bonser 

E. W. Boshart 
Francis Bradshaw 
John M. Brewer 
Margaret Brown 
Leona C. Buchwald 
Ruth S. Clark 
Emma P. Cooley 

E. P. Cubberley 
Anne S. Davis 
Helen Dernbach 
Dorothea deSchweinitz 
Virgil E. Dickson 
Beatrice Doerschuk 
Arthur W. Dunn 
Franklin B. Dyer 
A. H. Edgerton 
Albert Fertsch 

John C. Frazee 
Edith D. Gwinn 

O. Latham Hatcher 
Mary H. S. Hayes 
David S. Hill 
George E. Hutcherson 
Franklin J. Keller 
Harry D. Kitson 
Frank M. Leavitt 
Leonard Miller 

C. E. Partch 
Arthur F. Payne 
William M. Proctor 
C. A. Prosser 

David A. Robertson 
W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 
Edward Rynearson 
John D. Stark 
Mary Stewart 
Harriet E. Towne 
Helen T. Woolley 
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THEY WRITE FOR US 





They Write For Us 





ISAAC MAX RUBINOW (“Why College? 
Why Colleges?’’) was born in Russia. He 
took his A.B. and Ph.D. degrees at Co- 
lumbia and his M.D. at New York Uni- 
versity. Dr. Rubinow has been a newspaper 
correspondent, a practitioner of medicine, a 
staff economist in the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, and chief statistician of an in- 
surance company; but he is listed in Who's 
Who in America as a social worker. It is in 
this field that his chief activities have lain. 
He was for some years Director of the Jew- 
ish Welfare Society of Philadelphia. Later 
he served as Director of the Zionist Organ- 
ization of America, and since 1929 has been 
executive head of B'nai B'rith, which has 
500 lodges throughout the country and a 
membership of nearly 60,000. B'nai B'rith, 
a philanthropic organization, maintains or- 
phan asylums and homes for the aged, and 
provides educational opportunity for Jewish 
students in American colleges and uni- 
versities. It also aids distressed Jews in all 
parts of the world. Dr. Rubinow, at various 
times, has been lecturer at the New York 
School of Social Work, Editor of the Jewish 
Social Service Quarterly, President of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society of America, and 
so on; and is the author of a dozen books, 
of which Social Insurance is perhaps the 
best known. 


KARL M. COWDERY (“The Guidance of 
Youth in the Colleges”) received his bac- 
calaureate degree from Oberlin and_ his 
Ph.D. from Stanford. He was connected 
with the Eugenics Record Office at Cold 
Spring Harbor, and served in the wartime 
army with the Psychological Examining Di- 
vision of the Medical Corps. During two 
periods totaling about five years, he was at- 
tached to the Whittier State School for Boys, 
at Whittier, California—for a time as Vo- 
cational Counselor and later as Assistant 
Superintendent and Director of Education. 
He was appointed Assistant Registrar at 
Stanford, and for some years has been Asso- 
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A practical manual on 
choosing a vocation for 
the high school student 


This book aims to give the student a 
definite program of procedure lor approac h 
ing and solving the problems of choosing 
and pursuing a vocation. For the 
tabulation and information on many occu 
pations it substitutes principles and methods 
which may 
weighing any occupation and the 
fitness for it. 


| Find My 
Vocation 


by Harry Dexter Kitson 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, 


usual 


be applied in analyzing and 


reader ’s 


Columbia University 


216 pages, 5%4x8, illustrated 
$1.40 


After discussing the reasons why every 
one must have a vocation, the author ad- 
vises the reader first to look over the fields 
of work and see how numerous and varied 
they are. Then follow detailed instruc 
tions for studying an occupation with a 
view to discovering its conditions, require 
ments and rewards. Minute directions are 
given for obtaining information, through 
books, magazines, biographies and inter 
views with workers. 

A practical treatment is given of the dif 
ficult task of analyzing one’s self in the 
light of the occupational demands. Pra 
tical suggestions are embodied for trying 
out vocations, preparing tor a vocation, en- 
tering it, and progressing in it. Particular 
pains are taken to dispel false ideas which 
young people are likely to have 
tain occupations. Attention is given to the 
problems that confront girls and women, 
and young people in rural communities. 


about cer- 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Ine. 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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ciate Registrar, engaged in work relating to 
admissions on a selective basis, administering 
a nation-wide testing program in connection 
with college admissions, and conducting re- 
search in the same general field. He has 
frequently contributed to educational and 
other journals, and is President of the 
American College Personnel Association. 


R. O. BECKMAN (‘Mental Perils of Unem- 
ployment”) has specialized in the field of 
personnel and guidance since 1920 when he 
served as Assistant Director of the Congres- 
sional Joint Commission on Reclassification 
of Salaries. He has been Director of Per- 
sonnel of the City of Cincinnati and of large 
chain store organizations, including the 
Kroger Grocery and Baking Company. More 
recently he has been afhiliated with the 
Psychological Corporation and the Adjust- 
ment Service in New York City. He is the 
author of a number of articles dealing with 
personnel and of a vocational handbook. 


MILDRED E. LINCOLN (‘Measuring Out- 
comes of the Course in Occupations”) is a 
Master of Arts and a Master of Education 
according to Syracuse and Harvard, respec- 
tively. Miss Lincoln has taught science in 
high schools in Rochester, N. Y., and Port- 
land, Oregon, and is now Counselor in the 
Monroe High School, Rochester, serving also 
as Chairman of the Guidance Program in the 
Rochester public schools. She also teaches 
in the Extension Division of the University 
of Rochester (educational and vocational 
guidance). For the past five years she has 


taught summers in the Department of Guid- 
ance and Personnel at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; she also gave a half-year 
of full-time service, and a full year of half- 
time service. Miss Lincoln wrote a Manual 
for Teachers to accompany Gowin, Wheatley 
and Brewer's Occupations, and collaborated 
with Dr. Brewer in preparing the book 
called Educational and Vocational Informa- 
tion Tests; she has contributed to various 
professional journals. She was President of 
the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion in 1932-33. 


EDWARD L. THORNDIKE (“The Prediction 
of Success in Vocational Life’) is one of 
America’s foremost psychologists, and has 
been such for many years. He was gradu- 
ated from Wesleyan College, Middletown, 
Conn., then took an A.B. and an A.M. at 
Harvard, followed by a Ph.D. at Columbia 
Since then he has been the recipient of a 
number of honorary degrees. After teach- 
ing at Western Reserve for some years, he 
came to Teachers College, where he has been 
professor since 1904. The list of his books 
is a record of leadership and authority in his 
chosen field, and is too long to be given 
here; but perhaps The Original Nature of 
Man made the greatest stir. His interest in 
mental and social measurements, however 
(not to mention the learning process), has 
resulted in contributions to knowledge and 
literature which may be regarded as of even 
greater importance. Dr. Thorndike is a fel- 
low of the A. A. A. S., the New York 
Academy of Sciences, and a fellow or mem- 
ber of many other learned societies. 








CHARACTER AND PERSONALITY 
The International Quarterly Review for Psychodiagnostics and Allied Studies 
Editor: Rosert Saupex, London 
CONTENTS OF THE DECEMBER ISSUE 
Family Allowances as a Eugenic Measure.......... 
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The Determination of Personal Interests by Psycho! 


Graphological Methods...........-sseceees 


The Study ot Values—Test and Graphology......... 
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THE PURPOSES AND ACTIVITIES 
of the 


NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 


HE NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE is 
interested in all aspects of occupational ad- 
justment, and in cooperative efforts to study 

this problem. At present it is concerned primarily with 
assembling information about occupations, and making 
such information available to the public through effec- 
tive publication. It seeks to encourage research in 
fields where adequate information is not available at 
present, and maintains at headquarters an index of pub- 
lished information on all occupations. 


The Conference also provides, for educational insti- 
tutions, libraries, and other interested organizations, a 
consulting service regarding the theory and practice ol 
vocational guidance, and the results of research in occu- 
pational adjustment. No charge is made for any 
assistance which can be given by mail. Upon request, 
a staff officer of the Conference will visit local institu- 
tions for consultation regarding the organization of 
work designed to contribute to the better occupational 
adjustment of more than one person. The Conference 
will contribute the services of staff officers for such 
trips, but will expect local institutions to defray the 
necessary expenses. The work of the Conference does 
not include counseling with individuals regarding their 
personal occupational problems. 


The National Occupational Conference is adminis- 
tered through the American Association for Adult 


Education. 


NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 
522 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
1933 - 1934 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
A FEDERATION OF BRANCH ORGANIZATIONS 


President, WILLIAM M. Proctor 
Stanford University, California 


Executive Secretary and Editor of the Magazine, Frep C. SMITH 
25 Lawrence Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


First Vice-President 
SUSAN J. GINN 
Director of Vocational Guidance, 
Boston Public Schools 
Second Vice-President 
RALPH L. NEWING 
International Textbook Company, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
Treasurer 
WARREN K. LAYTON 
Board of Education, 
Detroit, Michigan 
Trustees 
MARY P. CORRE 
Vocation Bureau, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


O. LATHAM HATCHER 
Southern Woman's Educational A 
ance, Richmond, Virginia 
HAROLD L. HOLBROOK 
State Department of Education, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
MILDRED E. LINCOLN 
Monroe Junior-Senior High Scho 
Rochester, New York 
C. E. PARTCH 
Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 
HARRIET E. TOWNE 
Board of Education, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 


Capital District of New York 
President. JOHN H. KINGSLEY 
Secretary. LLuCy BENSON 

Part-time School, Albany 


Central Kansas 
President. Frep A. REPLOGLE 
Secretary. E. L. MEADER 
Central Intermediate School, Wichita 


Central New York 
President. Wt.tIAM NIGHT 
Secretary-Treasurer. JEAN BRIGGS 
2200 So. Geddes Street, Syracuse 
Chicago 
President. Frep C. W. PARKER 
Secretary. HELEN CAMPBELL 
Englewood High School 
Cincinnati 
President. SIMON Ross 
Secretary. Mary P. Corre 
216 East Ninth Street 
Colorado 
President. Rosa M. SCHODER 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mary L. Kotz 
School of Commerce, University of Denver 
Connecticut 
President. Marte MCNAMARA 
Secretary-Treasurer. J. W. MARTINSON 
Bassick Junior High School, Bridgeport 


Dallas 
Treasurer. W. H. BUTLER 
3507 Lindenwood Avenue 


Detroit 
President. S. N. HorTON 
Secretary-Treasurer. HELEN I. MCCANN 
Hutchins Intermediate School 


lowa 
President. THEODORE THOMAS 
Secretary. LORRAINE BRADLEY 


Victoria Hotel, Des Moines 
Kansas City, Kansas 


President. 1. B. MORGAN 
Secretary. A. L. Guy 
1328 Georgia Street 
Maryland 
President. Mary T. McCurLey 
Secretary. ALLENA R. BAKER 
Girls’ Vocational School, Baltimore 
Milwaukee 
President. R. G. CHAMBERLIN 
Secretary. D. E. Srres 
Y. M. C. A. 
Minneapolis 
President. DEAN M. SCHWEICKARD 


Secretary-Treasurer. Mrs. Cora C, ALDERTON 
2655 Irving Avenue, South 
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BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 


Nebraska 
President. S. M. Corey 
Secretary-Treasurer. C. O. MORRISON 
Lincoln Public Schools 
New England 
President. BERTHA SHEPARD 
Secretary. JOSEPH HACKETT 
Mechanic Arts High School, Boston 
New Jersey 
President. EARL THARP 
Secretary. ELIZABETH R. BILKsS 
14 Broad Street, Clayton, N. J. 
New Orleans 
President. JAMES J. A. FORTIER 
Secretary. EMMA PRITCHARD COOLEY 
Orleans Parish School Board 
New York City 
President. Epwarp D. Cray 
Secretary. VIRGINIA TUXILI 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York 


North Carolina 
President. L. E. Cook 
Secretary-Treasurer. R.S. PROCTOR 
New Bern, N. C. 


North Eastern Ohio 
President. Mitprep M. HICKMAN 
Secretary. May B. THOMPSON 
2016 Lakeland Avenue, Lakewood 
Philadelphia and Vicinity 
President. HENRIETTE S. POLLOCK 
Secretary. MARJORIE MERRILL 
State Employment Comm., Philadelphia 
Rhode Island 
President. HELEN J. WEST 
Secretary-Treasurer. EDNA R. MACDONALD 
Hope Street High School, Providence 


Rochester, New York 
President. CLARA G. WALKER 
Secretary-Treasurer. PAUL SMITH 
2 Saratoga Avenue 
Seattle, Washington 
President. A. E. SCHOETTLER 
Secretary. LOUISE SCHILPLIN 
2230 Fourth Avenue 
Garheld High School 
Southern California 
President. HERBERT F. CLARK 
Secretary-Treasurer. J}. GUSTAV WHITE 
Y. M.C. A., Los Angeles 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
President, CLARENCE W. FAILOR 
Secretar) MARYELLEN MAHER 
88 Morningside Drive, New York 
Virginia 
President. BEssIE MOTTLEY 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mrs. M. H. Forpes 
Binford Junior High School, Richmond 
Washington, D. C. 
President. Mrs. Daisie I. Hurt 
Secretary. PAULINE LOHMANN 
Eastern High School 


Western Pennsylvania 
President. HOMER BOWER 
Secretary-Treasurer. ELINOR SMITH 
Oliver High School, Pittsburgh 
Wisconsin 
President. WtULLIAM F. PATTERSON 
Secretary. EMMA TOULE 
Vocational School, Green Bay 
Wyoming 
President. J. R. MACNEAI 
Secretary-Treasurer. S. H. DADISMAN 
University of Wyoming, Laramix 











Members of the National Vocational Guidance Association are requested 
to heed the call, in this issue, for nominations for officers for the year 


1934-35. See page 87. 
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THE MEMBERS OF THE 
NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 


T™—PAI . S. ACHILLES 
Managing Director, Psychological C 
RI¢ HARI » D. ALLEN 
Assistant Superintendent of Sch 
— R. ARTHUR 
Associate for Negro Welfare, Rosenwald Fund 
T—WALTE R V. BINGHAM 
Director, Personne! Research Federation, New York City 
KATHARINE BLUNT 
President, Connecticut College for Women 
aay sesecrs J. BOGAN 
perintendent of Schools, Chicago 
JOHN M. BREWER 
Director, Bureau of Vocational Guidance, 
Graduate School of Education 
HENRY BRUERE 
President, Bowery Savings Bank, New York City 
ANNA L. BURDICK 
Special Agent, Federal Board for Vocational Education 
HAROLD G. CAMPBELL 
Deputy Superintendent of Schools, New York City 
E—-MORSE A. CARTWRIGHT 
Director, American Association for Adult Education 
T—W. W. CHARTERS 
Dies r, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State 
niversity 
E HAROLD F. CLARK 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


rp., New York City 


ls, Providence 


Harvard 


vereity 
L. D. COFFMAN 
President, University of Minnesota 


C. §. COLER 
Manager, Educational Department, Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh 
T—A. B. CRAWFORD 
Director, Department of Personnel Study and Bureau of 
Appointments, Yale University 
FRANCES CUMMINGS 
or: ~ al Federation of Business and Professional Women's 


ubs 
PRANK CUSHMAN 
hief, Industrial Education Service, Federal Board for 
Ve cational Education 
E—-HARVEY N. DAVIS 
President, Stevens Institute of Technology 
HENRY S. DENNISON 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, Framingham, Mass 
E--J. WALTER DIETZ 
Superintendent of Industrial Relations, Kearny Works, 
Vestern Electric Company 
COURTENAY DINWIDDIE 
General Secretary, National Child Labor Committee 
CHANNING R. DOOLEY 
Personnel Director, Standard Oil Company of New York 
EDWARD C. ELLIOTT 
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